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NATURE AND ORNAMENT 








==! HE part played by natural 
vegetation in architectural 
ornament is very obvious in 
some of the best-known and 
most prominent features in 
past styles of architecture. 
The water-lily leaf in the 
Egyptian capital, the acan- 
thus in the Greek capital, are 
specimens of architectural 
decorations, in which the nat- 
ural form on which the deco- 
rative treatment is founded 
is perfectly recognizable, and 
in the case of the Egyptian 
example is, indeed, hardly 
conventionalized, except in 
regard to its orderly and 
symmetrical arrangement 
>. around the capital. The Greek 
a SG acanthus is conventionalized 
a good deal more than this; 
it is, to begin with, a more irregular and broken leaf in 
its natural form than the lotus, and had to be reduced 
to a conventional irregularity of form to adapt it to 
the spirit of Greek ornament; and as it was not used 
in flat, incised treatment, like that of Egyptian work, 
but in relief, it was necessary to impart to it a com- 
paratively solid and heavy appearance, and to get rid 
of its thin edges and sharp points, in order to give 
it sufficient weight and mass to harmonize with the 
architecture amid which it was placed, as well as to 
have some appearance of giving, at least, partial sup- 
port to the angles of the abacus under which it curled. 
Thus the transition from nature is, after all, pretty 
well marked, and those who had been shown merely 
an acanthus leaf in a state of nature, and told that 
this was elaborated into the decoration of a capital 
by the Greeks, would probably by no means expect 
to find a piece of carving so decidedly removed from 
imitation of nature as the Corinthian capital unques- 
*tionably is. 

Other ornament in connection with Greek archi- 
tecture is even more decidedly removed from nature 
than this, though it may be observed that when 
Greek ornament is founded on natural forms, the prin- 
ciple of the growth of nature is almost invariably re- 
tained and correctly expressed. Greek floral orna- 
ment is developed from a leading idea; it is not 
merely form applied thoughtlessly and _ illogically. 
Roman floral ornament has a character and often a 
sumptuous effect peculiar to itself; it is still further 
from nature than Greek ornament, as it not only does 
not imitate the character of nature, but it frequently 
ignores altogether even the principles of nature in 
regard to growth and development of design; it 
shows us large thick masses of foliage of a somewhat 
heavy cauliflower type, which do not grow upon any 
recognizable principle, but seem to be applied in un- 
wieldy twists and spiral bunches, mainly with the 
view of producing an effect on the spectator by mere 
massiveness and richness, and by highly-elaborated 
surface carving. This remark does not apply so 
much, of course, to the Roman capital, but then the 
merits of that are chiefly due to the Greeks. 

Romanesque carving is oddly mingled of purely 
naturalistic attempts to represent foliage and small 
animals in as real a manner as the carver’s skill al- 
lowed, and of purely abstract ornaments, looking 
often like classical reminiscences more or less coarse- 
ly carried out. When we arrive at the earlier com- 
plete Gothic, in this country especially, we then, for 
the first time, find an application of nature to orna- 

ment which is carried out on the same principles as 
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Greek ornament, and with often nearly equal ex- 
cellence, though in a very different style of execution. 
In the later Gothic style we find more realistic imi- 
tation of nature than we have noticed in any leading 
architectural style previously, and also a greater va- 
riety of vegetation introduced, especially in some ex- 
ceptional cases, such as that of the Chapter-house at 
Southwell, on which we were commenting the other 
day. But in general, even at this fre period of 
Gothic ornament, we find that prevalent types are 
very much repeated in the floral ornament, and only 
a comparatively few of nature’s types, and those 
among the most common and easily accessible, are 
pressed into use by the Medizval carvers. 

We have named the leading styles of the world, 
and if we look at subsidiary architectural style, we 
do not find any larger use of natural types of orna- 
ment, but rather less. The Arabic and most of the 
Oriental styles, it is needless to say, are almost en- 
tirely abstract in their architectural ornament. In 
Indian work it is only in work ornament that some 
suggestion of nature’s comes in, and sometimes even 
direct imitation of nature; but that, as far as we have 
observed, is but seldom. When the Renaissance gave 
a new direction to architecture in Europe, ornament 
went even further from nature than ever. It devel- 
oped into something founded on Roman ornament, 
which itself had been founded on Greek, and the 
reference to nature, even in the case of forms and 
designs which pretended to imitate nature, became 
thus very distant indeed, and seemed all the more so 
from the curious way in which the quasi-natural forms 
were blended with, or ran into, all kinds of imitations 
of artificial objects or unnatural chimeras. Yet one 
merit must be conceded to the Renaissance ornament, 
in which it was superior to the Roman; its foliage, 
however far-fetched and artificial, has a clearly-marked 
principle of growth and development from a root or 
a centre, according to the principles of natural 
growth, and in this respect it is more allied to Greek 
than to Roman taste in ornamental design, and ap- 
proaches Greek ornament also in the beauty and de- 
cision of its curves. Its types, however, are even fewer 
than .in Classic ornament, and much fewer than in 
Gothic; the Renaissance designer only recognizing 
one kind of leaf and one kind of growth, combined 
and massed in various ways, certainly, but always the 
same kind of vegetation, an artificial scroll, half leaf, 
half stalk, derived from the Roman acanthus, reduced 
to more slender proportions, and employed on more 
definite and carefully-constructed lines. 

In modern Gothic work considerable attempts have 
been made to introduce a greater variety of natural 
vegetation into architectural ornaments, and many 
churches have been decorated with capitals carved 
from knots of flowers and ferns and other vegeta- 
tion, brought together for the purpose, and in some 
cases that we know of carved from nature’s models, 
placed before the eye while the work was in progress. 
And it is creditable to the profession of architectural 
carvers that in some cases this trouble has been taken, 
not at the bidding or suggestion of the architect, but 
spontaneously, and from pure love of the work. 

It must be observed, however, that merely carving 
flowers and vegetation from models is not designing _ 
ornament, and that something more of thought, more 
of adaptation of the form to the circumstances and 
the material, must be displayed to justify the claim 
of the work to be called ornamental design. This is 
what we do find to perfection in Greek and in early 
Gothic ornament; it is not the mere imitation of 
nature, but the application of natural form, retaining 
much of its original characteristics, to the production 
of ornament in a style suited to the peculiarities of 
the material in which it is executed, and the final form 
of which is the result of considerable thought, not of 
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the mere cleverness of the hand and eye in realistic 
reproduction. But it is remarkable how few natural 
types seem to have been used in the production of 
ornament of this thoughtful class, and how little at- 
tempt there has been to evolve any new ones in the 
same class of ornament. We have gone on repro- 
ducing the Corinthian capital over and over ad 
infinitum, without it having apparently even occurred 
to anyone that the same general form would be sus- 
ceptible of varied treatment by using other leaves 
instead of the beantiful but well-worn acanthus, and 
that this variation might even be carried out in the 
same building with good effect, preserving the general 
aspect of the capitals alike, and varying the details. 
In the case of that beautiful production, the carved 
Early English capital, again, we have been content to 
go on copying and reproducing it (very seldom with 
anything like the success of the Medizval inventors), 
with no attempt to apply the same free, yet conven- 
tional treatment, so admirably suited for execution in 
stone, to any other derivation from vegetable form. 
It may, we confess, be doubted whether the Early 
Itnglish lobed foliage is adapted from any precise 
form in the vegetable world; whether it is not, in 
fact, evolved from a reminiscence of the volute of the 
Classic capital, which took this lobed form in the 
Romanesque French capitals, while still retaining its 
original angle position as in the Classic capital, bm 
which the later carvers, in England more especially, 
adopted as the prevalent feature in the carving of a 
capital, introducing it with the same freedom and 
absence of order as if it had been a natural growth. 
‘the feature is so complete in itself, and so individual 
in character, that it seems difficult to touch it without 
‘spoiling it, and perhaps any effort to adapt the Early 
English capital with another form of detail could 
hardly be successful. But other forms of Gothic 
capital might be reproduced with foliage different 
from that which was used as their model by the 
Medizval carvers. And if the characteristic distinc- 
tion of the Classic and Gothic type of capital be kept 
in mind, there is no reason why the same type of 
vegetation might not be equally suggestive for either 
type of capital (or of ornament generally), and be 
used with totally different expression in the Classic 
or the Gothic manner. The radical distinction, it 
must be remembered, between Classic and Gothic 
floral ornament is that the former is geometrically 
and symmetrically arranged; the latter is free and, 
for the most part, unsymmetrical, and imitates the 
irregular growth of nature, even when, as in the Early 
English capital, it does not absolutely imitate nature 
in detail. This difference between symmetrical and 
unsymmetrical in the relaxation between ornament 
and nature is conveniently expressed in the terms 
“Classic” and “Gothic,” the signification of which, in 
relation to such a point, every one readily under- 
stands ; but, in reality, the distinction is a much more 
typical one, since the whole of ornament which is 
based on natural foliage may be divided into these 
two great classes: that which is irregular and more 
or less naturalistic, of which Gothic work shows the 
best types, and that which, in adapting natural forms, 
compels them to assume an artificial and bi-lateral 
symmetry, and results in the type of ornament which 
we call Classic, and of which Greek ornament fur- 
nishes the highest and most perfect examples. 

Now, considering that we have always these two 
essentially different methods of treating a motif in 
ornament, and that behind these we have the almost 
infinite variety of nature to furnish us with types and 
suggestions, each of which may be treated not only 
in one or other of these two leading methods, but 
may be also susceptible of several sub-variations in 
character arising out of the different nature and re- 
quirements of different materials, it seems strange 
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that there has been so little effort, if not to evolve 
new forms of ornament, at least to give new character 
and treatment to old forms by taking fresh sugges- 
tions from nature. 





DespiTE the bad season, the war, Queen Victoria’s 
death, and a very hot May and June, the sales of 
pictures at the Royal Academy have been consider- 
ably better than last year. They have realized $92,- 
420 this year, compared with $80,420 in 1goo. It 
must be remembered that these ngures apply only to 
what are called official sales—that is, the sales of 
pictures sent to Burlington House marked for sale, 
and with the price asked noted in the sale book. 
Pictures sold privately and pictures painted on com- 
mission are not included. This, of course excludes 
from calculation much of the most valuable work, 
such as the commissioned paintings of Sargent and 
Shannon and a host of portraits. Of those pictures 
which found purchasers through being exhibited on 
the walls of burlington House, the following are the 
most noticeable from the point of view of price. A 
seascape by Napier Henry entitled “The Home 
Wind” was sold for $5,000. Theophile Lybaert’s 
“Evening of Life,” a study of an old woman praying, 
brought $4,000. The President’s ‘Helena and Her- 
mia” fetched $5,250. The price of J. J. Shannon’s 
small picture, “The Flower Girl,” bought by the 
Chantrey Bequest, is understood to have been $2,500. 
Alfred Parson’s “Last Day for Salmon” brought 
$4,200; H. H. La Thangue’s “Gathering Plums,” 
$2,000; Alfred East’s' “The Citadel, Cairo,” $3,100. 
Two MacWhirter’s, Edinburgh the new town, and 
Edinburgh the old town, were sold for $1,500 apiece. 
I, Goodall’s “A Mystery of the Past,” fetched $4,- 
200; Goodward’s “Venus at the Bath,” $1,835; 
Dendy Sadler’s “A Marriage by Registrar,” $3,750. 

The veteran Sydney Cooper, now in his ninety- 
eighth year, has not equalled his record of 1899 and 
1900, when all his pictures found purchasers, but 
three out of four of his works, all on the old familiar 
lines, have been sold, two for $2,500 each and the 
third for $875. 

OF the water colors, it was pleasant to note that 
seventy-eight were sold for exceedingly good prices, 
the highest being realized by Carlton A. Smith's 
“Christmas Eve,” and Henry S. Hopwood’s “Be- 
thankit,” each of which was sold for $1,000. 

In the two galleries devoted to sculpture the sales 
have, as usual, been very small. Apart from works 
done on commission only five have found buyers for 
a sum total of $1,005. 





THE King’s reception of the oldest living R.A., Mr. 
Thomas Sidney Cooper, is a very notable example of 
his Majesty’s keen insight into the mind of the Brit- 
ish nation. Mr. Cooper, who is ninety-eight, is still 
hale and hearty, and may live some time yet to wear 
the medal of the Royal Victorian Order, 3rd Class, 
which the King conferred on him, The veteran artist 
came to London from Canterbuty by special train, 
lunched at the Atheneum Club, and was received at 
Marlborough House by the King. 





Now that Mrs. Field is dead, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art will obtain the valuable bric-a-brac 
collection left by Osgood Field, in which his wife 
held only a life-interest. Mr. Field expended much 
time and money in getting together his collection, 
which, under the terms of his will, will be transported 
to America at the expense of the Field estate. The 
one condition imposed is that “the collection be 
designated in some way by which it will be known 
who presented it to the museum.” This clause was 
inserted by Mr. Field for the purpose of influencing 
other persons to bequeath articles to the museum. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF CHAIRS AND SOFAS 


TuouGH there may be said to be no rules known 
to, or at least practised by the majority of furniture 
makers in regard to the construction of a chair or 
sofa, yet the few who enrich themselves by produc- 
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ing good and sensible articles are aware that there 
are certain limits within which every form of seat 
must remain. Within these bounds much diversity 
of expression may be attained. Not only the decora- 
tions and the trimmings may be of different sorts, 
but the finish, the curvature, the proportions even of 
the wooden frame may vary in a manner quite per- 
ceptible to the eye without resulting in discomfort. 
But that this may be, it is essential that the main 
lines laid down by the use of each piece of furniture 
and by the proportions of the human body be not 
transgressed. 

These proportions are given well enough for the 
purpose by the most ancient couch known to art, the 
Egyptian, which we reproduce here, the more readily 
because students in every branch of art work will 
find it convenient to refer to. We suppose the figure 
divided into 165 equal parts because this division 
allows us to adopt the decimal system, the easiest 
remembered and applied to various heights. But, if 
the reader likes, he may assume that each of these 
parts represents a centimetre, in which case the 
height of the figure would be not quite five feet, the 
middle height, among most peoples, for the two sexes. 
All further measurements given in this article will be 
in the term of our couch, so that the reader can 
readily reduce.them to feet and inches, according to 
the scale suggested by his own height or the average 
height of the members of his family. He will thus 
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FIGURE 2. 
be enabled to see at once whether a given suit of 
furniture be well proportioned in its parts, and be 
likely to prove satisfactory when put to use. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the amateur cabinet 
maker will, of all men, find the couch invaluable. 
Suppose that a person of these proportions wishes 
to be seated. As the height of the summit of the 
calf, which corresponds pretty well to that of the 
under surface of the bent knee, is marked 40, it fol- 
lows that the seat of the chair should measure, at the 
most, an equal height. That is to say (as a reference 
to the figure will show), the knee, when one is stand- 
ing by a chair, should come clear above the seat. 
This is surely a simple and easily applied rule, yet in 
how many furniture shops will one find it ignored, 
and in the majority of the seats at such a height that 
a female of medium size, to sit down in them, must 
either lose the support of the back as in figure 2, or 
have the feet off the ground as in figure 3. Either 
position, among other inconveniences, tends to stop 
the circulation of the blood. Partial relief may be 
attained by the use of a footstool, by continually 
crossing and recrossing the legs, or by taking up one 
of these picturesque attitudes so often seen in hotel 
waiting rooms and offices. But with a seat of a 
proper height, all these more or less embarrassing 
shifts may be dispensed with. The feet and back 
will be supported at once and the thighs slightly 
inclined forward and downward will permit the 
blood to circulate without inconvenience, as in figure 
5. Mr. Havard traces this mania for tall seats to 
the fact that at the French court, and consequently 
in every court and residence where an appearance of 
state was maintained, there were sets of furniture “of 
parade,” ranged against the walls and never made use 
of. The chairs that were actually used were much lower 
and more comfortable; but the furniture makers of 
our time naturally copy the more showy and “stylish” 
ones. At court, especially, the high fauteuils were 
held to be reserved for persons of the blood royal. 
and even they, as may be supposed, made use of 
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them only on occasions of cere- 
mony. These fauteuils further- 
more were built “en facade,” 
that is to say, without covering 
at the back, which in itself is 
enough to show that they were 
not intended to be removed from 
the walls of the room. Yet our 
furniture makers not only take 
as models these chairs “of pa- 
rade,” but increase their height 
. still more with roulettes and 
spring - cushioned upholstery, 
neither of which have any place in the model. 

The slope of the back of a chair should be suffi- 
cient to allow one to lean against it comfortably, but 
should not be so great as to make it look top-heavy 
and liable to tip over backward. Let fall a perpen- 
dicular from the top of the back to the ground. The 
distance from the spot where it touches the carpet to 
the rear leg should not be more than half the distance 
apart of the front and rear legs. If more than that 
distance, no matter how much heavier the seat may 
be than the back, the chair will look unsafe. In look- 
ing at figure 7, stable as the present arrangement of 
chair and occupant may be, we seem to be aware that 
the latter might, by a “sudden movement, overturn 
his seat!” And yet, in this case, the rule is exactly 
complied with. It is well to do more than it requires 
and, while giving a good slope to the back, give 
also a cant to the rear legs, which may bring the 
feet nearly in a perpendicular line with the top of the 
back, as in figure 8. In this latter case, these legs 
acting like buttresses, allow one to dispense with the 
chair-rungs or traverses necessary in the heavier 
square form shown in figure 7. Wherever these are 
introduced they should be joined to the legs, like the 
frame of the seat, in the solidest manner, that is to 
say, by tenon and mortise. When a chair is without 
arms the slope of the back must be considerably less. 

The proportions of the various members of a chair 
vary a little, according to the style and form adopted. 
We will proceed to give diagrams of some of the 
principal forms which will enable any one to judge 
whether a chair is or is not well made. 

Suppose it is an arm chair of Louis XVI. style, 
large, commodious, with retreating consoles (see fig. 
8), and a back high enough to support the shoulders. 
Given the height of the seat and the inclination of 
the back, as already determined, the other measure- 
ments must be in accord with them. The height of 
the seat, that is to say, of the cushion when sat on, is 
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FIGURE 7.—ARM CHAIR OF THE LOUIS XIII. STYLE. 
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represented by 40 of the divisions of our canon. The 
frame of the seat will then measure 35 from the 
ground. Let us raise a perpendicular A B (see dia- 
gram, figure 9), and at 35 draw a horizontal C D 
parallel with the ground. This gives the height of 
the frame of the seat. At an equal distance above it 
we place point H, measuring off from A, on the 
ground, a space A G equal to ten of our divisions, 
we draw a diagonal G H E, cutting C D in O. 
O H gives the slope of the back. O A gives the 
length and slope of the rear legs. Now, taking com- 
pass, let us describe an arc of a circle having A for 
centre and A H for radius. The point I shows the 
extreme length of the seat frame, which will thus be 
equal to 55 of our divisions. The height of the back 
from O to H will equal 35. If we compare these 
measurements with those of the canon, it will be 
found that they agree well, that the seat is deep 
enough to allow of the back being comfortably up- 
holstered and that on leaning back in it, the lower 
part of the shoulders will come against the cushion. 

To get the height of the arms, place one point of 
the compass again at A and the other at L, and de- 
scribe an are which will cut the back at a height of 
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60 on the scale (see figure 10). Where it cuts the 
flat frame will be the point of insertion of the front 
legs. Taking a measure from the foot of one of these 
legs to the junction of back and seat frame, this 
measure will be that of the extreme height of the 
back. The point H gives the place of attachment of 
the arms to the back. The console, or support of 
the arm, will be placed where the circle drawn with the 
radius A H cuts the medium line of the arm. This 
makes the height of the arm about 22 to 23 parts, 
equal to the distance from the elbow to the under 
part of the thigh in our canon. 

This assemblage of lines it will be seen give sup- 
port where it is wanted, assure solidity and satisfy 
the eye by its graceful proportions. But suppose that 
it is an arm chair of the Louis XIII. style like that in 
figure 7, with longer back and legs stiffened with 
traverses, that we wish. There will be but few changes 
to make in our diagram. The seat and arm will re- 
main at the same height, the back at the same in- 
clination. The back will be prolonged until its height 
reaches 110 on the scale. The legs at the rear will be 
straight. Those in front will be continuous with the 
supports of the arms, and the seat will project but 
very little beyond them. With slight variations such 
as these, all other forms of chairs may be constructed 
by means of our diagram. And it will not require 
much ingenuity to apply it to the construction of a 
sofa. 

There is another point, however, connected with 
what we may call the carpentry work of chairs and 
sofas which may best be explained by reference to 
the latter. It is, for instance, apparent that the longer 
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pieces of the sofa gain considerably in strength by 
being made in ordinary wood merely veneered with 
a more precious sort, for the latter being cut across 
the grain in order to show the markings would, if 
solid, be decidedly weaker than the combination of 
common wood sawn with the grain and veneered 
with rosewood or mahogany, or French walnut show- 
ing the burl. Of course, the same holds good, 
though in a less degree, with chairs; but these, even 
at present, are often made of solid wood in all their 
parts. For the frame of a sofa, or any piece that is 
to be veneered, the woods oftenest used are poplar, 
ash, and pine, or white wood. It is very easy to see 
that the mere loss of matter would be very consider- 
able if the wood were one of«the costlier sorts. The 
beauty of some of the more artistic articles now 
known by the name of Boule is incontestable and 
would of itself furnish a sufficient reason for the 
practice of veneering. And when the work is well 
done by an artisan who takes into account the differ- 
ent ways in which slices are affected by wet and dry. 
cold and hot weather, its durability is also beyond 
question. There are, indeed, many works signed by 
Boule still in existence ; and the works of other mak- 
ers of his time, or but little later, in a good state 
of preservation, are quite common. 





Every shade of gray for tapestry painting can be 
made by mixing indigo, yellow and cochineal, with a 
much smaller proportion of sanguine. The gray that 
comes ready mixed is just the right color for shadows 
in white drapety, and to use it saves trouble. Gray 
and ultramarine make a charming shade of Gobelins 
blue; the same mixture serves for blue eyes. Gray 
is useful also for the general blocking in of shadows 
in stonework or marble. 


NEVER resort to “glazing” when you can produce 
the same effect with full color. If Reynolds had 
adopted this precaution we should not see so many 
wrecks of fine works from his hand as we do now- 
adays in the galleries of the picture dealers and in the 
art museums. 


A PICTURE painted in a small and dark and dingy 
room looks flat and weak in the shadows ; one painted 
‘in too strong a light looks crude and harsh. But a 
studio that is too large is certainly a great deal better 
than One too small. 
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DESICNING FOR BOOK BINDINCS 


Or all means employed in the decoration of bind- 
ings, gilt tooling is undoubtedly the chief. The de- 
sign, which must be very carefully drawn, is printed 
on thin paper with the tools that are actually to be 
used blackened in the flame of a candle. The design 
may be such that special tools may have to be made 
for it; but this, of course, increases’ the cost, and the 
designer should therefore keep as much as possible to 
the forms commonly used. These are straight lines 
(called fillets), curves (called gouges), small circles, 
stars, dots, spirals, leaves, and flowers. Innumerable 
patterns may be made with these simple elements, 
and the best plan will be for the designer to buy him- 
self a set of the most usual forms only, and work out 
his patterns with them. Should the binder to whom 
the design is committed not have the same forms, he 
will be sure to have others nearly like, and it makes 
little difference in the general appearance of a design 
whethers a small leaf or flower be a little different 
from that in the drawing or not. Small tools only 
must be used, for it is important that the gilder should 
see all around it, in order to be sure that he is press- 
ing evenly into the leather. It is hardly necessary 
to add that these tools are appropriate for many other 
articles made of leather, as well as for buok-bindings. 
They may be got through any large hardware house. 

The design, worked out on the paper, is pasted at 
the corners only on the cover that it is intended to 
decorate, and the same tools are again applied, each 
in its place, to impress the design through the paper 
into the leather. In what is called blind tooling, that 
is, without gilding, this impression is merely deepened 
and darkened by another application of the tools 
previously heated. But if the design is to be gilt, 
white of egg is applied as carefully as possible with 
the point of a fine sable brush: two coatings are con- 
sidered necessary ; upon this the gold leaf is laid, and 
is forced into the original impression with the heated 
tools. It is generally necessary to apply a second 
gilding, at least in parts. If the tools are not applied 
exactly in the marks first made, or if the pencilling 
with the white of egg be not very carefully done, a 
blurred or heavy impression will result. The finishers 
of the present day (as the gilders are called) are as 
skilful as the forwarders (those who shape the book 
and cover it with leather) are careless or awkward, 
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FIGURE 9.—DIAGRAM OF THE LOUIS XVL CHAIR. 

















and the amateur who competes with the regular shops 
in gilding will have no easy task. We would advise 
him to content himself with making the design in the 
manner above described. 

There are many well-known historical styles; but 
practically, the forms of design applicable to a bind- 
ing may be reduced to a few. The boards or sides of 
the cover may be decorated with a border only, 
sometimes, but improperly, executed with an en- 
graved roll; they may have corner pieces or centre 
panel only; they may have a diaper all over of the 
fleur-de-lis, the rose, or other emblem; or the entire 
space may be divided up into ornamental panelling, 
and the compartments filled or not with small scrolls, 
branches, and the like. This last, the richest and 
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FIGURE 1o.—DIAGRAM OF THE LOUIS XVI. CHAIR. 


most artistic mode of design, is one of the oldest. In 
its plainer forms, of panels made by interlacing bands 
or fillets, it is known as the Grolier style, after a cele- 
brated book-lover and collector of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In some respects, no more beautiful bindings 
have ever been made. Straight lines predominate in 
them, or are cleverly combined with curves to form 
the outlines of the compartments, which are generally 
left plain except for a little lettering. Very soon, 
however, the compartments were filled in, at first with 
bold scroll-work and conventional leaves, all worked 
with the*curved tools called gouges, with the occa- 
sional aid of tools copied from the printer’s orna- 
ments then in use. Later, very rich designs ot 
branches with small and large spirals, leaves, and 
flowers were used, and these in turn were supplanted 
by the finest filigree work in the seventeenth century, 
bindings attributed to Le Gascon. Little or no prog- 
ress has been made in designing for tooled bindings 
since this time; but the technique has been perfected 
to the utmost. 

All the noted styles of gold tooling are reproduced 
on cloth covers of the present day. But in designing 
for this purpose it is not worth while to work out the 
design with tools, for the work is done by means of 
a single stamp engraved for the purpose. A good, 
clearly drawn sketch is therefore sufficient. The de- 
signer is also perfectly free to introduce new forms 
for the same reason. In fact, this is the most living 
branch of the art at present. A more naturalistic 
style of ornament is also appropriate, and publishers 
can often be induced, for the sake of a good effect of 
color, to go to the expense of three or four printings. 
Much shading should not be attempted. Each color 
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should be_ kept 
flat, and the best 
effects are to be 
got by artistically 
contrasting out- 
lines with masses. 
The decoration of 
the boards, or 
sides, determines 
that of the back; 
that is to say, back 
and sides should 
be the same style. 
If a spray of flow- 
ers, or knot of rib- 
bon, or other such 
free motive be 
used, it may be 
carried from the front 
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cover across the back and 
over on to the other cover. Otherwise only the 
front board and the back are decorated. It will often 
save trouble if the designer makes his sketch on 
cloth of the same color as he intends to be used. If 
he puts his design on paper it may be found impos- 
sible to match the color in cloth. 





Ir may not be generally known that veneering gives 
greater strength to articles of furniture than if they 
were solidly made. There was a time when veneers 
were regarded as an inferior substitute for solid hard- 
wood, but some of the most costly and artistic furni- 
ture is now veneered. Among the valuable woods 
for the purpose many are obtained from the far East, 
even the remote Siam and the Philippines furnishing 
supplies. Some of the most exquisitely colored and 
figured woods are only obtainable in small pieces, and 
are used for ornamental inlay designs, in devising and 
applying which the Hollanders are so expert that cabi- 
nets, tables, desks and other articles thus treated by 
them are imported here and find ready sale. 


BITUMEN is probably the worst pigment that artists 
ever knowingly made use of. It changes in light, 
melts with slight heat, cracks and scales off, runs and 
discolors everything near it. Asphaltum is treacher- 
ous at best, and should be rejected from one’s palette 
altogether. It is least likely to crack when mixed 
with an unctuous vehicle; but even then it is not at 
all safe. It is a solution of asphalte in turpentine that 
is commonly called “asphaltum,” and the mixture 
with drying oils “bitumen.” 





FIGURE 12.—MODERN MANUFACTURE. 























































































PAINTING OUT OF DOORS 


URING this month the blackberry 
blooms. To be perfectly 
sketched, it requires close and 
protracted study,and should the 
amateur artist spend an entire 
season in studying it and 
sketching it as he finds it in differ- 
ent postures, he will find that, at the end 
of this time, he is none too familiar with 
a subject that always wins the favor 
of the artistic eye, whether it be portrayed on can- 
vas or found in the bosky retreats of the woodland. 
In the foliage of this vine there is a splendid op- 
portunity for the study of color, for there is nothing 
brilliant in it—nothing that at once appeals forcibly 
to the eye; but there is a delicate blending of 
tints that, upon careful observation, the artist comes 
to discern, and this discernment is- very essen- 
tial to faithful work. The student cannot expect 
to reproduce a color or a tone correctly before he 
has seen it, therefore it is time well spent for him to 
endeavor to educate the eye in the matter of minute 
details of color in the leaf of this vine, which is really 
made dull and lifeless if the delicately blended tints 
are not thoroughly understood and faithfully repro- 
duced. The young artist should not lose sight of the 
fact that, in his work, the head must be taught to 
labor as well as the hand, and his progress depends 
a good deal upon the keenness of his observation. 

Too much cannot be said to encourage the young 
artist to pay careful attention to the foliage of a plant, 
a shrub, a vine, or a tree. It is a fault common with 
him to pay especial attention to the blossom. The 
idea prevails with him that, if he can very correctly 
sketch or paint the blossom, it matters little what 
treatment he gives the foliage, so long as it is green. 
The foliage of a plant is, in fact, as full of character 
as are the blossoms, and many times it is much more 
difficult to reproduce. In examining the work of 
amateurs, and indeed that of the professional artist, 
one very often finds gems that have been ruined in the 
cutting. The blossoms have been faithfully reproduced, 
but the foliage is a lifeless daub of paint, entirely 
devoid of character. Wherever this occurs there is, 
of course, a lack of knowledge of the object painted. 
There is no part of a flower or shrub growing in the 
fields that, if worthy of any attention from the artist, 
should be passed over carelessly in his study of it. 
There is something to be learned of it in blossom, 
foliage, stem or pose, from the ground to the ex- 
tremity of every twig and leaf. The minutiz require 
and should be given the closest attention. 

The low blackberry vine, running in a tangle over 
a pile of stones, is something that may be found in 
almost any pasture lot, and it makes a valuable study 
on account of the range it gives in detail of foliage 
and stem. When well done, it makes an odd and 
attractive sketch. 

Blackberries are beautiful subjects for the fruit- 
painter, especially if represented with their leaves and 
stems. They present a greater variety of color than 
either of the aforementioned. They may be painted 
out in the field just as they grow in a fence corner, 
with all their diversity of hue, and a more fascinating 
mass of rich and beautiful color it is difficult to 
imagine, both as regards fruit and leaves. The artist 
will find the resources of his palette fully taxed to 
represent them faithfully. 

In August, the black-eyed Susan is found lending 
brightness to the grass lands and meadows. This 
flower makes a very pleasing study in whatever ar- 
rangement is made with it. There is a brightness in 
its petals and a gracefulness in its pose that strongly 
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appeals to the senses, and the amateur finds in it a 
work that is readily accomplished if the attention be 
at once directed to the outlining of the curving petals 
and leaves, and the pose of the strong stems. There 
is less detail in this flower than in those mentioned 
above, and it is a study the characteristics of which 
may be readily memorized and reproduced at will. 

The snap dragon, which is found in low, marshy 
places, is a very difficult flower to paint satisfactorily. 
It is eccentric in form and color, being a combination 
of curves, angles, and colors that require the utmost 
care and patience to reproduce. Unless the artist be 
a person of long experience, and one with a good 
deal of time at his disposal, it will hardly pay him to 
devote himself to it too closely, for there is in it an 
endless variety of detail, like the closely fitted parts 
of an intricate machine; and if one of these parts is 
dropped. out, the flower, like the machine, will be 
worthless. 

There are two wild flowers at this season of the 
year that are always very pretty when done in black 
and white. These are the wild carrot gone to seed, 
and the wild indigo bush. The former stands tall and 
erect, with a fine-fibred, umbrella-shaped head from 
which the bloom has fallen. The pose of the plant is 
graceful. The wild indigo bush is a low, branchy 
shrub, with a mass of delicate foliage dotted with tiny 
pods that hold the seed of the plant. Taken in its 
various attitudes, it makes an odd and attractive 
sketch. 





MODELLING IN CLAY 


WHEN modelling in the round from nature, 
it is permissible, and indeed necessary, to take 
measurements. The sculptor in the round does not 
reproduce merely one aspect of a thing, like the 
painter or the draughtsman: he reproduces the 
entire form. He cannot, therefore, depend on the 
eye alone, nor upon such measurements as the 
draughtsman makes with his crayon or a plumb-line 
held between him and the object. He must take 
actual measurements on the object itself; and if he is 
working on a scale larger or smaller than that of life, 
he must multiply or divide these measurements by 
the same number, to keep his reproduction in just 
proportion. Thus, if he is making a colossal head 
four times the size of nature, for a niche in a large 
building, he must multiply each measurement by four. 
But if he is producing the same head of a size proper 
for a mantel ornament, each measurement may have 
to be divided by that number. In practise, rough 
measurements, and particularly enlargements and re- 
ductions, are often done by a machine, which is in the 
nature of a compound pantograph. But many sculp- 
tors prefer, for the sake of the exercise of judgment 
involved, to take their measurements by hand; and 
the student should by all means do so, in order to 
educate his sense of form, which must necessarily be 
at bottom quite different from the draughtsman’s. 
The latter conceives his subject as a flat expanse, 
variously colored or shaded; the former as a grasp- 
able substance. Still, a sculptor should practise draw- 
ing, for it is a very great aid to him to know how to 
draw. But drawing should follow modelling: that is 
both the logical and the historical sequence. 

Measurements are usually taken with a pair of 
curved calipers made of iron, such as is used for 
similar purposes in other trades. For fractional re- 
ductions and enlargements, it is well, to save the 
trouble of making calculations, to supply one’s self 
with a pair of large proportional dividers also. These 
form an X, and have a sliding point with a scale 
marked on it, so that they may be set by means of a 
thumb-screw at the middle to give any required pro- 
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portion between the opening at one end and that at 
the other. In this way it is perfectly easy to scale a 
thing down or up, say nine-sixteenths of the actual 
size, without stopping to figure out the proportions. 
A large square and a plumb-line will also be found 
very useful, and an instrument with three points 
forming a triangle and a fourth which may be pushed 
down or up enable the young sculptor to measure 
with accuracy the height of a protuberance. 

It is of course necessary to have some sort of bench 
to work at, and it is highly desirable that it turn 
easily on a centre, so that the worker may get at all 
parts of his work without shifting his position. The 
student who does not require to do anything larger 
than an ordinary bust will find an office stool with a 
turning seat just the thing. The forms of modelling 
tools vary almost infinitely, and it is impossible to 
describe them all. Generally speaking, they include 
points for tracing outlines, knives, chisels, gouges, 
etc., and some are in boxwood, some in steel. He will 
soon discover their uses, but will be likely at most 
times to restrict himself to a few. It is -well, how- 
ever, to have achoice. A tub and a few large wooden 
bowls are needed to hold the clay ; a number of coarse 
towels to be wetted and placed on the work to keep it 
moist over night; and a watering-pot or gardener’s 
syringe to moisten it from time to time while at 
work. Some olive oil is necessary to clean the tools 
and keep the clay from sticking to them. With these 
tools the student can begin to model in clay. We 
will speak later of the few additional appliances 
needed for working in plaster and in marble. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that working in wet clay 
is not conducive to extreme cleanliness. The student 
should secure the use of a well lighted outhouse or 
garret, if he cannot have at first a regular studio, and 
he should wear overalls while at work. 















“THE great end of art is to strike the imagination. 
The painter, therefore, is to make no ostentation of 
the means by which this is done; the spectator is only 
to feel the result in his bosom.” 





No other genre can be so safely commended to 
amateurs as the painting of still-life, for in it it is 
quite possible to produce sound work with very little 
direct teaching. The beginner should, if possible, 
own a few good paintings of this class, which he 
should study thoroughly, copying them in different 
materials, now in oils, again in water-colors or in 
charcoal, and then exchange for others. Each pic- 
ture will teach him how to arrange similar groups to 
paint from life, and also how to paint them. 

The difference between art science is the form 
under which the spirit of either is rendered, the one 
seeking to incarnate it as beauty, and the other to 
abstract law or material fact, an instrument of power 
or a cause of wisdom. 




















































FRUIT-PAINTINC IN OIL COLORS 


UST now the art student has 
a splendid chance to study 
the small fruits. It would 
seem with most young peo- 
ple to be a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty to dispose 
the subject so as to give the 
picture a graceful, pleasing 
effect, preserving at the same 
time a strength and _ bril- 
liancy. of nature. It is cer- 
tainly no easy task. Beauty and 
grace in design, at best, are an 
arduous study, demanding close 
observation, concentrated 
thought, and constant practice. 
We must learn the great art of 
choosing and adapting, discard- 
ing awkward and disagreeable 
forms, and substituting the op- 
posite. There is a painter’s, as 
well as a poet’s, license, the one 
as legitimate and as impor- 
tant as the other. One often 
hears the remark from over- 
practical persons, that, pro- 

vided a picture be “true to 
nature,’ other qualities are of little consequence ; 
which simply means that no matter how prosaic and 
common-place a picture may be, if it but fills all the 
technical requirements of art, and is a faithful tran- 
script or copy of the subject, it should be perfectly 
satisfactory. While it may readily be granted that 
truth is indispensable, yet a picture which has noth- 
ing else to recommend it will be very uninteresting, 
for it will betray a lack of knowledge in composition 
—of beauty of form and color. Some persons have 
much less than others to contend with in this respect, 
for the reason that they possess an intuitive percep- 
tion of the beautiful in nature, and select and combine, 
instinctively, as it were, all the ideal possibilities of 
which a given subject is capable. Many, on the 
other hand, can only learn by years of study and 
practice to see nature with an artist’s eye. 

Cherries make a beautiful subject. One of the 
simplest and most graceful ways of painting them is 
to select a small branch well filled with the fruit, 
swing it up in a natural, yet graceful, position against 
a gray background, taking care to detach those 
leaves which interfere too much with a proper view 
of the clusters of fruit. If the desire is to represent 
them on a table or stand, the arrangement becomes 
more difficult; they may be placed in a shallow 
basket, with a portion of the stem and a leaf showing 
here and there. To avoid stiffness, all straight and 
parallel lines should be kept out of the composition 
if possible. In order to nullify, or, at least, to palliate, 
the disagreeable effect of such, an egg-shaped vase 
might be introduced with advantage. 

After modelling the cherries, and giving the re- 
quired rotundity, the painter must observe and prop- 
erly interpret the delicate gray reflexes on the 
shadowy side of the darker-hued fruit, and, above all, 
place the speck of positive light as he sees it in 
nature, as it is this, more than everything else, which 
conveys the impression of a polished surface, and 
also enhances the spherical form and solidity of the 
fruit. Upon one occasion I remember painting a 
picture, which was greatly admired, in which was 
introduced a highly glazed ovoid vase. I lost the 
sale of the picture, to one of its admirers, by stub- 
bornly refusing to paint out the reflection of the 
window upon the surface of the vase. Happily, how- 
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ever, the canvas soon met with a less critical pur- 
chaser. 

Apricots are another very interesting subject, and 
they are not difficult to paint. The rich orange hue 
of the fruit, together with the dark green leaves and 
reddish brown stems, render them very attractive. 
The colors used are simple: Orange and Light Cad- 
mium, Rose Madder (for the blush that many may 
possess from the ardent kisses of old “Sol’’), and Raw 
Umber. A gorgeous bit of color could be got by 
the combination of apricots and dark, liver-hued 
ox-heart cherries. Properly disposed, with a few 
leaves and some graceful vase or other piece of bric- 
a-brac, harmonious in tone, they would make a 
charming picture. A branch well-loaded with the 
fruit, pendent against a gray wall background, as in 
the case of cherries cited above, would also be very 
simple and effective. 

There are many uncultivated berries and other 
fruits to be found growing spontaneously throughout 
our fields and forests, especially in mountainous re- 
gions, which should be pressed into the service of the 
fruit-planter, not only on account of their natural 
beauty of color and grace of form, but also because 
of their novelty, which, it must not be forgotten, is 
an important quality for a picture to possess in this 
age and generation. I might mention, in connection 
with this, the wild mountain plum, whose delicate 
carnation, with its pearly bloom, is particularly 
charming. Also the mulberry, of both the rich 
creamy-white and purple varieties. The graceful and 
bright vermilion clusters of the dogwood; the dark 
orange fruit of the persimmon tree and many others 
—these are all well worthy of the painter’s regard. 
Besides, although, perhaps, not fruit in the strict 
sense of the term, a fruit-painter may introduce, 
consistently, into his pictures, and with excellent ef- 
fect, such picturesque subjects as hazel-nuts, while 
yet in their sheaths; they grow in graceful clusters, 
and these clusters detached from the parent stem, 
with a few leaves, can be made a very interesting 
feature. Equal, if not superior in attractiveness, are 
chestnuts, both in and out of the burr. The nut itself 
is easy to imitate; to imitate well, the burr is very 
difficult, yet, when well done, it will be found a very 
pleasing and attractive object in a picture. 

A light olive green would be excellent for such an 
object, as this tone will contrast beautifully with the 
different red tones of the cherries, and, at the same 
time, be in perfect harmony. To give still greater 
variety and interest to the composition, a piece of 
drapery of some light fabric, and of a proper shade 
—say lilac, for instance—carelessly disposed, and 
sweeping from the top of the vase, may be introduced. 
For such a combination, a dark, cool gray, sugges- 
tive of purple, would make an excellent background. 
Sometimes, in such simple compositions, we feel the 
need of a bit of contrasting color in a particular spot 
for the purpose of balancing or carrying off some 
other color, and have no fruit which will answer the 
purpose; in such cases a flower or flowers will be 
found useful, and such can always be had in every 
variety of hue. 

Many things come to us by change as it were, 
which give us great delight. I remember one gloomy 
day in July, in the country, while I was chafing within 
doors, racking my brains for a subject, in walked a 
member of the household just returned from a neigh- 
bor’s, and held up to my admiring eyes one of the 
most beautiful objects I had ever beheld—a branch 
of crab-apples. The fruit was about the size of a 
greengage, and upon this small branch, of perhaps 
eighteen or twenty inches long, there clustered at 
least twenty-five apples, some of a bright carnation, 
others light yellow, with rosy cheeks, and all covered 
with a gray, frosty bloom. It would have been diffi- 
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cult to find a more interesting model for a fruit- 
painter. My ennui was dispelled. I immediately set 
to work, and in a few hours had finished a most satis- 
factory study. 

The reader, perhaps, would like to know the proc- 
ess of painting the branch from beginning to end. 
Well, I procured an old box-lid of oak, gray with age, 
set it up at a proper distance, secured my branch 
against it in a natural position, as if hanging from 
the tree, the light falling on it from the side and over 
my left shoulder, thus casting a broad shadow on the 
background thrown from the leaves and fruit. I 
sketched it in freely with charcoal, then with a small, 
pointed brush and burnt Sienna outlined it very care- 
fully, being particular to have everything correct. 
This operation consumed the best part of an hour, 
| then painted the fruit in solidly with plenty of pig- 
ment, finishing, as I proceeded, to the best of my 
ability. For the reds I used Chinese Vermilion, ren- 
dering it more rosy by mixing with it a modicum of 
White, adding on the shadowed side a little Crimson 
Lake and Raw Umber. For the yellows I used Light 
Cadmium and white, in the shadows adding raw 
umber and a little deep cadmium. The leafage was 
painted with the various tints made from the Zinober 
Greens and Yellow Ochre, with, perhaps, here and 
there, from cutting dense shadows, a little Vandyck 
Brown. 

The cast shadow on the background was kept 
broad and transparent, the colors used being Van- 
dyck Brown, Burnt Sienna and Raw Umber, the ef- 
fect of this being heightened by keeping the portions 
catching the light a tone brighter than they appeared. 





PAINTING MOONLICHT SCENES 


MOONLIGHT is not synonymous with monochrome, 
for the landscape seen by moonlight is at times full of 
color—color that is far removed from the strong, in- 
sistent chromatic scale of sunlight, but yet is distinctly 
color; faint, mysterious suggestions of tints the day- 
light never shows will clothe familiar forms. Flowers, 
foliage—everything in nature seems to assume a dif- 
ferent personality, as it were, in this light, by which 
the turbid waters of a mill-pond are turned to silver, 
and hard, unbeautiful angles of rock are hidden in 
picturesque shadow. And thus we come to the heart 
of the subject: a picture of moonlight should not be 
merely a transcription of objects seen by the light of 
the moon; for, no matter how correctly the forms are 
drawn and the sharp effects of light and shade ren- 
dered, if this be all, any photographer can do as 
much! A painter must give us more; he must, with 
his art, appeal to the imagination of the beholder 
through realism, but not by it; he must appreciate 
the sentiment of his subject while avoiding a senti- 
mental presentations of it. The young artist who 
learns to guide his brush safely between this Scylla 
and Charybdis of extremes may fairly hope to some 
day join the ranks of the few successful painters of 
moonlight. 

In regard to the practical side of this subject, it 
may be said that the principal faculties exercised in 
this special branch of painting are observation and 
memory (apart from the ever indispensable technical 
skill); for it is indisputably true that all painters of 
moonlight are necessarily more or less impressionists, 
although before the advent of Cazin, Monet, and Bes- 
nard, perhaps we did not realize it. That there is no 
such thing as a direct color transcript from nature of 
this most elusive theme is a self-evident fact. It is 
suggested in this connection that the following plan 
will afford excellent practice for the student who, un- 
deterred by difficulties, determines to devote himself 
to this study. Having selected the scene of his sketch 
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by daylight, with the proper effect of light and shade, 
a careful drawing of the composition is made in char- 
coal, upon a canvas, followed by a broad, simple paint- 
ing suggesting the general effect of color throughout. 
Armed with this preparation, which has familiarized 
him with the natural coloration of the objects as seen 
by sunlight, the artist approaches later the same sub- 
ject shown by the colder light of the moon, but with 
a predisposition to look for color wherever he may 
find it beneath the transmuting silvery rays. Knowing 
thus just where it is, his brush will feel its influence, 
and in his picture he will give us a view of nature not 
barren and robbed of color, but rich in suggestion, 
while all crudeness is subdued and ctherealized by 
the refining influence of moonlight. : 

The difference in technique between oil and water- 
colors is especially noticeable in the painting of trees ; 
and it is a rather curious fact that while preparatory 
studies in water-color are useful in suggesting a 
breadth of treatment with the denser pigments, the 
oil study, on the contrary, gives no hint of the man- 
agement of transparent washes on paper, and is even 
diametrically opposite in its practice of handling color 
with the brush. 

When painting in oil, the artist depends upon a 
certain amount of “impasto” combined with variety of 
brush work for interpreting the details of his foliage, 
branches, and tree-trunks ; to achieve this he will em- 
ploy more or less pigment, applying it in such a man- 
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ner as to indicate the textures he is endeavoring to 
reproduce. In water-color, we have no impasto to 
depend upon; instead of piling up our high lights, we 
leave them out, or run a thin, transparent wash of the 
required tint over the white paper from which it gains 
its brilliancy. Again, for representing the subtle dif- 
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ferences of surface in leaf and branch: between the 
rough bark of the oak or silvery covering of the birch, 
the water-colorist relies upon his skill in manipulating 
the washes so that they shall run in the direction he 
leads them, forming as they go boundaries rather than 
outlines of the objects they represent. An equal 
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variety of treatment is required in the painting of 
foliage, which is almost a separate study in itself, so 
strongly marked are the differences in form and tex- 
ture to be observed. Take, for example, the smooth 
surface and precise outlines of the laurel, in compari- 
son with the serrated edges of the maple leaf or the 
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“needle-like spikes of the pine; each has its distinctly 
individual characteristics, which must be observed and 
followed. 

When, however, the painter accomplishes success- 
fully all this, he has for his reward a delicate, trans- 
parent charm in his work that no oil color can imitate. 
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CHILDREN AS MODELS 


Ir the student is going to become an artist, and 
shall elect to paint pictures of children, be they por- 
traits or compositions, realistic or ideal, it is most 
necessary that he should familiarize himself with the 

varieties of form and 
. expression incident 
to a child’s face and 
figure, so different in 
every particular from 
the contours of youth 
and mature lines of 
manhood. Now, the 
characteristics of 
childhood are round- 
ness rather than an- 
gularity, planes of 
rosy flesh bounded 
by curves instead of 
straight lines; and it 
will be observed also 
that there are short 
spaces between the 
features, measuring 
the face longitudinal- 
ly, from the eyes to 
the base of the nose, 
and thence again to 
the line of _ the 
mouth: the moment 
we lengthen these spaces we make the face appear 
older. In many well-painted portraits this defect is 
accountable for a puzzling unfamiliarity existing in 
the likeness, while each feature is apparently in itself 
correctly drawn, and distinctly recognizable. The 
painter of ideal children who is guilty of this ex- 
aggeration loses all the charm of spirituality in his 
picture; for the ideal face should have none of the 
possible faults of the real, else it fails in its purpose. 





HoweEVER, there must be a sufficient suggestion of 
physical perfection beneath an ideal figure in order 
to give us a certain material basis for recognition. 
The ideal must be fitted, as it were, upon this ma- 
terial body, so that through the mask of sprite and 
fairy, or beneath the flowing robe of the little Christ- 
mas angel, we feel the form of the mortal child; with- 
out such foundation the 
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which presumably combines, in a manner, the move- 
ments of both. A soaring figure, where the wings 
are poised semi-motionless in still air, is sugges- 
tive of a body floating through quiet waters, and 
the movements of the pinions, both in flight and 
at rest, can be studied at ease by watching the gyra- 
tions of a flock of pigeons. “The wings of a dove” 
have seemed to suggest the natural foundation (sub- 
ject to various modification) of all these fitted to ideal 
subjects of the higher class by artists both ancient 
and modern. It lies with the artist to convey the 
sentiment of his subject through the manner in which 
he treats these adjuncts. There will be a certain - 
serious grace in the lines of his cherub wings, while 
the short fluffy features of his cupid’s pinions express 
a lightness and frivolity which are equally character- 
istic, and this feeling is carried out in the minutest 
details of his subject of which the spectator is scarcely 
conscious, but all of which contribute to the success 
of the impression. Naturally, the accessories occupy 
an important though perhaps unobtrusive position 
here, and may, as desired, be rendered more or less 
symbolical, the palm branch of the cherub becoming 
a spray of roses in the hands of a saucy cupid, and 
with his dainty bow and arrow are in turn substituted 
for the chaste lilies and golden harp of the white- 
robed seraph. And here let me say a practical word 
in relations to these accessories. 


Do not try to invent them; make careful drawings 
from the actual objects when practicable, or from 
something that will at least suggest the necessary 
lines and proportions of the same. The great artists 
spare no pains to obtain such models for their pic- 
tures, and in many studios will be found quaint musi- 
cal instruments of all ages, costumes of many 
countries, and draperies of various weave and tex- 
ture; when necessary, such accessories are made and 
fashioned according to veritable antique models in 
order to fill the requirements of the subject. Thus, 
no matter how extravagant and fantastic may be the 
idea that the painter would record upon his canvas, in 
his presentation of the same, he must show that it is 
based on a reality; for everything in art must have its 
logical foundation; and he who ventures to create 
from the unknown, discarding tradition, must boldly 
classify his subjects as “chimera,” if he would pass 
unchallenged in the world of art. 








work lacks structure, and 
the figure becomes unreal 
rather than ideal. The 
painter who would realize 
these facts on his canvas 
must know many things 
which are not taught in 
the schools, and yet he 
must learn all that techni- - 
cal part of his art which it 
is their business to impart ; 
he must learn all that the 
life class can teach him of 
the conventional structure 
of the human form, in or- 
der that he may shape it 
to his fancy later, when 
working without a model. 
3y studying the move- 
ments of the limbs in —_- 
connection with the angle —— 

assumed by the body in eer Dae 
running and also in swim- RY 
ing we find but a step ‘thy 

fapier to assume the ac- "Siig A 
tion of a flying figure, 
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THE painter of the ideal must be familiar with the 
laws of nature, even though he choose to disregard 
them; and it must be made unmistakably evident that 
such changes, should he elect to make them, are the 
result of intention and not of ignorance. He must 
know how the wind blows and the sun shines; where 
shadows should fall and lights may illumine. Un- 
trammelled by fixed laws, he makes the facts of na- 
ture his own, and moulds them to suit his fancy. He 
lives in a world beyond ours and hears a different 
language, but we of the earth who love his art, gladly 
and unquestionably accept the visions of that higher 
beauty the painter of the ideal translates for us with 
his brush. 


THE importance of an appropriate and harmonious 
background cannot be overestimated in its relation 
to the color scheme of a portrait. Apart from every 
other consideration, such as composition of line, ar- 
rangement of shadows, and disposition of accessories, 
the color of the background will be found to have a 
more or less decided influence upon the general effect 
of the canvas as a whole, and may even play an im- 
portant part in determining its success as a portrait. 
There are shades of pink, yellow, and blue, for ex- 
ample, which will harmonize most agreeably with 
some fair complexions, but may be found to produce 
quite a contrary result with others; while the rich 
crimsons, purples, and greens, effective in certain 
cases, will under different conditions cause the com- 
position to appear inharmonious and unbalanced. 


THe young artist will be wise, therefore, to make a 
few practical experiments before beginning his pic- 
ture, and in the following manner: An ordinary screen 
on rollers, which can be moved at will, is placed be- 
hind the person to be painted, at a convenient <dis- 
tance; and this may be either near or far from the 
sitter, according to the effect desired. If the com- 
position demands a decided shadow, strongly in- 
dicated upon the background, the screen should be 
only about three feet away, or even less; but in this 
respect no definite rule can be given, as the distance 
must be more or less determined by the strength of 
the light falling upon the subject. A less realistic 
effect is obtained by painting an agreeable tone, sug- 
gesting, perhaps, a wall or portiére, quite far behind 
the figure; in the latter case this figure may be given 
the additional effect of standing well out in space, by 
representing the shadow rather vague in form and 
comparatively gray in tone. Of course, the nearer a 
person is placed to the background the stronger in 
value will his shadow appear, while it at the same 
time becomes more distinct in outline and less exag- 
gerated in size. Upon the flat screen used to repre- 
sent the distant wall or portiére may be hung the 
different pieces of drapery which are to serve as 
backgrounds; the advantage of this arrangement is 
apparent, as when once the pose is satisfactorily de- 
cided, the artist may move his background in any 
direction without disturbing the sitter. This is parti- 
cularly convenient when posing a very young child, 
who will naturally become restless if too much time 
is employed in preparations. A few hints here may, 
perhaps, be of use in regard to the materials em- 
ployed for backgrounds. Those who are fortunate 
enough to possess rich old brocaded curtains, pieces 
of plush, velvet, satin and stuffs of this sort, will 
find them extremely useful; but let me suggest that 
one must first learn how to paint such draperies be- 
fore introducing them into a picture. Nothing is 


‘t dféré.disappointsrg than to see a portrait when the 


.t hen. is-well painted, while the dress and other acces- 
sorirs are.«but inadequately carried out. In many 
casés, however. a tiiére Gistinctly simple effect is desir- 
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able, and here only a tone is needed for the back- 
ground, which will be suggestive of distance without 
detail. Under these circumstances, different-colored 
pieces of soft cheese-cloth, tastefully arranged upon 
the screen, will be found quite adequate for the pur- 
pose. This, it is hardly necessary to say, is a most 
inexpensive material, which can be procured in al- 
most any color, and is much favored by artists on 
account of its dull surface and the soft texture which 
renders it peculiarly adaptable for draping in simple 
folds. 


THERE may arise occasions where the portrait 
painter is called upon to perform the diffcult task of so 
managing his composition as to conceal some physical 
defect in the sitter which it would be contrary to all 
rules of art to portray upon his canvas. Of course 
no artist would voluntarily select a subject of this 
kind for his brush, and yet one cannot always grace- 
fully refuse such a commission, so the problem must 
be confronted. An example of this was recently ob- 
served in a collection of family portraits: The picture 
was of a young girl, with a severe cast in one of 
the eyes, but whose features and coloring were other- 
wise charming. The artist had posed her with her 
profile turned slightly toward the front and the eyes 
looking down, as if glancing at a book, which was 
held in one hand. Thus to any ordinary observer the 
face presented no unusual appearance and the defect 
was not in any way suggested, yet no obvious or in- 
artistic effort at concealment had been attempted. 
Another case is recalled where a portrait of full life 
size represented a bright-faced little boy seated in an 
arm-chair, over which a large rug of silver-gray fox 
fur had been thrown. The long fur, which lay partly 
upon the floor, fell most naturally around the feet, 
thus concealing a lameness which would otherwise 
have been obvious. I have quoted these examples 
to show that it is not necessary to misrepresent a diffi- 
cult subject, nor to resort to flattery in order to make 
a portrait agreeable; for surely the artist has a right 
to discriminate, and a wise portrait painter is he who 
has learned in his art “to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth, though not the whole truth.” 


AND now there remains still one other important 
thing to be considered which will contribute perhaps 
more than anything else to the final success of the 
portrait of a child, and this is the expression of the 
face. No matter how well painted or in other re- 
spects pleasing as a likeness, if the expression of the 
countenance be unamiable or even unfamiliar in any 
respect, the picture will not prove satisfactory. In 
order, therefore, to secure a pleasant expression, which 
should be natural yet without exaggeration, the fol- 
lowing distinctive points may be observed—vi-.: 
Those lines which exert the strongest influence in 
rendering a face amiable or the reverse are to be 
found in the forehead, around the eyes, and in the 
direction of the eyebrows. Next, in the form of the 
nostrils and those lines extending from them down- 
ward toward the mouth. Note also the elevation or 
depression of the corners of the lips, and finally the 
line of shadow beneath the chin. After the figure 
and accessories are completed to the best of one’s 
ability, the last work of the painter is to reconsider 
carefully his canvas from a picturesque point of view, 
bringing together all the different parts into har- 
monious unity; subduing discordant tones, softening 
harsh lines, adding any little note of color or detail 
of drapery which may suggest itself as valuable. In 
this way the artist will succeed in carrying out the 
idea with which he undertook his task, rendering his 
werk satisfactory both as a portrait and a painting. 























HINTS FOR THE ART STUDENT 


THE technique of pastel is comparatively easy, at 
least to those who are used to oils or water-colors. 
The main difficulty in this very attractive and charm- 
ing medium is that you have to be perfectly sure of 
what you want to do, and know exactly what shade to 
put on with each touch. This is entirely a matter of 
experience and feeling. The single pastels, in the 
first place, do not go by any names, but you must be 
guided entirely by your eye as to what shade of a 
color you need to represent what you want. In order 
to get a little practice in that, it is a very good plan 
to copy an oil or water-color study in pastel, and try 
to come as near the effect in that medium as possible. 
In pastel it is not possible, as it is, for instance, -in 
water-color, to make a tone lighter or darker by tak- 
ing a color more of less thin or thick, or by going 
over it twice. Each shade of a color is represented 
by a separate stick, and it is therefore often necessary 
to use half a dozen different pastels to cover a square 
inch of paper, while in water-color the whole space 
could be covered with one color graded into different 
shades. In pastel, too, you must try and work as 
directly as possible ; the work will look woolly if.gone 
over too much, and, besides, you are apt to take the 
color off instead of putting it on. Therefore, pastel 
really is more adapted for people of experience who 
have a thorough knowledge of color. It is, perhaps, 
needless to say that pastel paintings should be framed 
with a glass over them. 


To him who uses his eyes—who observes closely, 
and has an appreciative taste—nature teems with 
beauty at all times and seasons. The landscapist may 
expatiate upon the quiet loveliness of his flowery 
meads, the grandeur of his dark woodland scenes, 
the glory of his burning sunsets and the majesty of 
his empurpled mountains, yet the fruit and still-life 
painter has no occasion to be envious, since his field 
of labor is no less beautiful and no less varied in in- 
terest. Let him be .content to plod on in his own 
quiet and conscientious way, designing, selecting, 
adapting, thinking out new combinations of glowing 
color and harmonious line, and he will captivate not 
less than his exuberant brother. 





SOME persons erroneously think that the portrait 
painter finds his greatest pleasure in painting the 
ideal face. The real pleasure lies in painting the sub- 
ject as he is, whether he hag an ideal or a common- 
place face. The chief enjoyment consists in bringing 
out the character of the man as it is, expressing his 
personality on canvas as the artist conceives that 
personality to be. In the portraits of the great mas- 
ters that have come down to us there are very few if 
any ideal faces. On the canvases of Holbein you see 
the stout body and commonplace features of the 
Dutch burgomaster or his worthy but homely spouse. 
Yet the great painter found pleasure in that work, 
and his pictures live and will live always. He has 
given us men and women, real, not artificial, and we 
buy his pictures because they are real, because they 
are artistic, because they are pictures. There is 
hardly a portrait painter who lives who does not 
paint in his mind every person whom he meets. The 
ideal face and the face that does not reach that stand- 
ard of beauty are alike in his imaginary sketching, 
and he obtains enjoyment from each. 


In general, the requirements of a miniaturist are 
those of a water-color painter, only that the most 
exquisite neatness is required. The brushes must 
come to an irreproachable point, the water glasses 
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must be newly rinsed before commencing work each 
time, and the brushes and palettes perfectly cleaned 
at the end of each day’s work. There should be a 
palette of ivory and one of faience. The scraper, the 
magnifying glass, and the box of pounce powder 
complete the list of objects peculiar to the minia- 
turist’s studio. Miniature colors are always improved 
by being reground with gummed water. For the 
flesh tints two palettes are necessary, one of pig- 
ments carrying but little gum with which to do all 
the first painting and carry the portrait forward as 
far as possible in its masses. The other set, mixed 
with a greater allowance of gum, is for the finishing 
touches. An ounce of the best white gum-arabic is 
dissolved in a teacup full of warm distilled water, and 
a little sugar candy is added to make the gummed 
water required. It is kept in a glass-stoppered bottle. 


In his “Discourses on Art,” Sir Joshua Reynolds 
says: “Even in portraits the grace, and, we may add, 
the likeness, consists more in taking the general air 
than in observing the exact similitude of every 
feature.” 





SCREEN PAINTING IN JAPAN 


Tue most truly artistic efforts of the Japanese ar- 
tists are those which display the simplest modes of 
delineation, and are generally executed in Indian ink 
only. Many descriptions have been given by those 
who have had the opportunity of watching the natives 
at work, and all bear witness to the remarkable quick- 
ness of imagination and execution they display. 
Messis. Audsley and Bowes, in their work on the 
Keramic Art in Japan, mention that a traveller on one 
occasion observed a screen-painter at work in his 
studio, which consisted of a portion of the house 
screened off from the rest by his own finished produc- 
tions, but open to the street. Being struck with his 
great freedom of hand, he requested him to draw a 
bunch of grapes. This was given as a difficult task 
and test of his skill, for the traveller had in his mind 
the labored works of his own country, and naturally 
expected that, from the time required to depict the 
fruit, the artist would laugh and shake his head. 
Judge of his surprise when the artist seized a piece 
of screen-paper, and, dipping the point of his thumb 
into a dish of Indian ink, proceeded to make a num- 
ber of softly-shaded, crescent-like forms close to- 
gether. Thinking he must have been misunderstood, 
but saying nothing, he watched with growing interest 
the rapid movements of his artistic friend. The cres- 
cent forms being finished, his first finger and thumb 
were together dipped into the ink and transferred 
to the paper, and with a few rapid movements pro- 
duced two shaded forms of irregular outline. With 
his thumb-nail he added three dark lines and sundry 
other trifling touches, and politely handed the fin- 
ished sketch, which displayed a bunch of plump, 
round grapes, with leaves and stalks complete. 

This is by no means a bad illustration of the ready 
methods resorted to by the Japanese artists in repre- 
senting simple objects, for which they are justly cele- 
brated. We have one illustration in a Japanese book 
which shows an artist seated on a stool opposite a 
screen, which he is painting with no fewer than five 
brushes, one held in each foot, one in each hand, and 
one in his mouth. This is doubtless an exaggeration. 
Another humorous sketch on the same page shows 
the artist to be of such a transcendent genius, and 
the horse he had been painting proved so lifelike, 
that it became endowed with vitality and ran awav 
from the paper. The amazement of the artist is 
cleverly expressed. 
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CHINESE PORCELAINS 


CHINESE porcelain, imported into Europe as early 
as the twelfth century by the Venetians, whose com- 
merce with the Levant was considerable, and later 
on by the Portuguese, was highly esteemed, and like 
everything coming from the East, “the land of won- 
ders,’ was, during the Middle Ages, considered as 
an almost supernatural production, and supposed, 
even by the most educated men, to possess magic 
properties. This belief survived as late as the six- 
teenth century, and Gui Panciroli—a_ celebrated 
Italian jurisconsult and erudite writer, in his disser- 
tation:on the arts and inventions known to: the 
ancients, the secret of which has been lost, entitled, 
“Rerum memorabilium libri duo”—said: “Past gen- 
erations had not seen porcellana, which is really a 
mass composed of plasters, eggs, shell of marine lo- 
custs, and such-like; this being well kneaded and 
mixed together, is htdden in the ground by the head 
of the family, whose secret is known only to his 
children, and there it remains for eighty years with- 
out being brought to the light, after which his heirs 
remove it, and, finding it appropriate to some work, 
fashion it into those precious vases, so beautiful to 
the eye in shape and color that architects cannot de- 
tect any defect in them; these vases have such won- 
derful properties that if poison be put into them they 
immediately burst asunder. He who has buried this 
matter never sees it again, but leaves it for his chil- 
dren, nephews, or heirs, as a rich treasure, on ac- 
count of the benefit they derive from it, and much 
more valuable than gold.” 

The unsuccessful attempts repeatedly made in Eu- 
rope to manufacture a similar kind of pottery may 
probably be ascribed to the wide-spread belief in 
supernatural events, and to those absurd fables on 
the composition and properties of oriental porcelain. 
So far were people from supposing that oriental 
porcelain was made with a natural material—a white 
clay of a particular nature, it is true, but which might 
possibly be found in all countries as well as in China 
—that only alchemists tried to discover the secret, 
and strove hard to procure a similar material to that 
of which porcelain was composed. From the point 
of view of keramic art, however, we can hardly regret 
it, for this belief, though it retarded the discovery of 
hard porcelain, was the cause of the origin of the 
manufacture of the beautiful “soft” or “French por- 
celain,” examples of which are now the pride of our 
museums and important private collections. 

When, in the seventeenth century, the Dutch, and 
particularly the celebrated’ East India Company, im- 
ported into Europe an immense quantity of Chinese 
and Japanese porcelain, more logical and correct 
ideas prevailed; the supernatural properties of por- 
celain were no more believed in, but the notion was 
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still entertained of a special kind of clay to be found 
only in the far East. And, even at a later date, when, 
towards the year 1709, chance made Boettger ac- 
quainted with the existence of a bed of kaolin near 
Meissen, the discovery was made the object of a 
mysterious legend, which was for a long time cur- 
rently told.in Germany. 





FRANZ BISCHOFF’S MODE OF PAINTING 


Mr. FRANz BiscHorr’s broad water-color method 


of painting on china was described previously. We 
take pleasure in repeating the order in which 


he sets his palette, with some account of the specially 
prepared colors he employs in his work. He uses a 
white china slab. His pigments are are follows: 

Flesh colors: Flesh 1, Ivory Yellow, Gold Gray. 

Greens: White Rose, Brown Green, Moss Green. 

Yellows: Yellow Brown, Albert Yellow, Orange. 

Blues: Royal Copenhagen, Russian Green Sévres 
Blue. 

Pinks: Pampadour, Carnation, Rose, Peach, Car- 
mine, Flesh, Ruby Purple. 

Blacks: Violet, Pansy. 

Gold Gray is a color he is very fond of. It is very 
much like the Violet-of-Iron of Lacroix. It is used for 
the warmer shadows in the first firing. His Ivory Yel- 
low has a warmer, pinker tint than the Lacroix, and is 
used a great deal after the painting is finished as a 
tint to cover any white china that may remain. White 
Rose is another useful color for first washes, being, as 
its name implies, a soft, warm gray green, just the 
color for a pure white rose. Brown Greeii is like 
the French color—perhaps a trifle darker. Moss 
Green is a pretty, cool green, which he uses very 
sparingly, and only as a glaze color for the second 
firing. In all his work there is very little decided 
green. Even when painting leaves—rose or grape— 
he prefers to represent the grayish under side, rather 
than the green upper. Yellow Brown is the same 
as the Lacroix. Albert Yellow is somewhat deeper 
than Jonquil Yellow—more like Silver Yellow; but 
Mr. Bischoff claims that it is more to be depended 
upon than that color, as it never changes in the firing. 
This seems to be one of the characteristics of his colors 
—they fire very much as they are put on. Royal 
Copenhagen is a beautiful, soft gray blue, not as 
strong a blue as old blue, soft gray as neutral gray, 
but seemingly a mixture of both. . It is a fine color 
to use with Ruby Purple for the bloom on grapes or 
the bluish light on the petals of roses. Russian Green 
is a regular turquoise blue, very similar to the Deep 
Blue Green of Lacroix. 

Sévres Blue is like Ultramarine ; Pompadour is like 
Deep Red Brown. You may have noticed that there 
is no brown on Mr. Bischoff’s palette. A mixture of 
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either of the greens and pompadour will give a good 
brown. His rose is similar to Rose Pompadour, but 
a trifle more red. Finally Ruby Purple is very much 
like the Lacroix, and so with the orange. The pansy 
and violet are like the light and dark violet-of-gold. 

Mr. Bischoff uses the plainest of china—the plainer 
the better. He recommends the firing of every piece 
three times at least, giving a strong fire the first 
time for the gold; a lighter fire for the second and 
third. 

The few touches of white enamel which he uses 
with such good effect on most of his work are put 
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“These rococo 
designs have helped me out of many a tight place,” 


scrolls and raised paste into his work. 


he remarked on one occasion. “When the arrange- 
ment puzzles me, and I do not know what to do, I 
put in a scroll, and it covers a multitude of sins, 
just as the spider web did in the old Royal Worcester 
background.” He puts in with fine effect strong 
bits of color—red, blue, or purple inside the scroll, 
following the outline, or between two scrolls. 

The gold paste is also mixed with turpentine and a 
few drops of tar oil, fired once, and the gold applied. 
It should be ground on a ground-glass slab with a 
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on for the last firing. It is mixed with turpentine and 
a few drops of tar oil to prevent blistering. A horn 
knife is used, as a steel one discolors the enamel. 
Turpentine and copaiba are the only mediums he 
employs in painting or tinting; the former to wash 
the brushes, of which he uses two—a square shader 
and a pointed one of medium size—one on each end 
of the handle. 

Mr. Bischoff is very fond of introducing rococo 
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large muller until it ceases to be gritty, and put on 
for the first fire. There is danger of grinding paste 
too much as well as too little. It should be the con- 
sistency of thick cream, flowing easily from the brush, 
so as to make a firm, continuous line, and if properly 
mixed it will dry in a few moments, and not spread 
provided the color underneath is perfectly dry. When 
the paste gets too stiff to work well, add turpentine to 
thin it, but no more tar oil after the first. 
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BORDER ‘FROM A MAJOLICA EOWL 


IN painting the flesh tints of cupids,; use two 
parts of Ivory Yellow to one of Carnation 2; and for 
the shadow, Deep Blue Green, Yellow Brown, and a 
little Carnation, mixed to a perfectly neutral tint. 
Use even less of the blue than seems to be wanted, 
as that color will intensify in the firing. Mix each 
tint separately, rubbing the colors well together with 
the palette knife, and add a drop of lavender. 
Have the balsam and lavender ready as before for 
the first laying in. The figures must be carefully 
drawn on the china with the water-color carmine; 
there can be no corrections made after the painting 
has begun. Lay in the flesh tints with a good sized 
flat brush, that will carry color enough for a whole 
figure or group without replenishing; then put in 
quickly the broad half tint. Do not trouble about 
any details. Before the color has had a chance to 
set, blend the two together with a soft stippling brush, 
working from the light to the shadow; do not go 
back to the light after the brush is soiled with the 
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gray. The background will be pearl gray or light 
sky blue, toned as seems necessary; it must be soft- 
ened into the outlines of the figures. Put in the hair 
with the black and ivory yellow, making a gray. 

The work must now be dried and scraped, and the 
details worked out with clean (but not too sharp) 
touches. A little Deep Red Brown added to the gray 
will make the strong warm color for the deepest 
shadows. Work up the hair with Yellow Brown or 
Brown 17, but be careful to preserve the gray light. 
The work must all be done with the greatest care. 





To make “fat oil,” pour a few drops of turpentine 
into a clean saucer ; stand it where it will be free from 
dust, but exposed to the air. The spirits will soon 
evaporate, leaving a thick oil. Add a little turpen- 
tine to this every three or four days, until enough 
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of the oil has been obtained to fill a small bottle. 
Cork it tightly and stand away for futtire use; as it 
grows thick with age it must be used more sparingly. 
Do not try to evaporate the spirits by using artificial 
heat, such as standing the turpentine on a register or 
near a stove. It will never thicken that way; the 
natural heat of the room is what it requires. Fat oil 
is indispensable to the china painter, especially in the 
flower painting of the present day, where the colors 
are blended so skilfully, without a brush mark being 
seen, giving a soft effect, charming to the eye. The 
paints are mixed with lavender oil instead of tur- 
pentine. Fat oil is used freely as a medium; the 
colors are laid on in thin washes, so that there is no 
danger of the oil causing them to blister. 





CARNATION No. 1, when applied very thinly, is simi- 
lar to shrimp pink. It is used for pink poppies, chrys- 
anthemums, pink geraniums, and so forth. It fires 
well, and is more reliable than the carmines, besides 
being entirely free from the purple tone which is so 
apt to spoil the lighter shades of carmines Nos. 1 
and 2. Carnation No. 1 makes a charming back- 
ground for white or pale yellow flowers and wine- 
colored carnations. It should be laid on with a large 
tinting brush in sweeps about an inch in length, in 
all directions. Have the paint very thin, even letting 
the china show in some places to make it more deli- 
cate; it can be a little darker near the flowers or at 
the hottom of the dish. Thin the paint with lavender 
oil. Wet the brush first in turpentine and then pat it 
on a cloth, so that the paint will not run. 





CuINA should never be crowded in the kiln, nor 
should very large dishes be fired in a pot so small as 
barely to contain them, as the sudden changes of 
temperature would then too quickly. and unevenly 
communicate to the china and cause it to break. 
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FAN PAINTING 


II. 

Tue stuff having been secured to the stretcher, 
the size, or preparation, which should be very warm, 
is spread on both sides with a brush, carefully avoid- 
ing lumps, and allowed to dry. Then, having the 
pattern of the fan you wish to paint (or rather a piece 
of paper of its size) to go by, cut out the fan-mount. 
See that the selvedge of the stuff is placed lengthwise. 
Sizing must be used for paper, silk, and all textile 
fabrics. 

Having decided upon the style of fan you want 
to paint, take the fan-mount, of whatever material 
it may be, and fix it on a perfectly flat drawing-board 
or a piece of very thick cardboard. Take a small 
brush dipped into gum and pass it continuously all 
round the edge of the mount you wish to strain, the 
width of three-eighths of an inch only; hold in your 
other hand a fine pocket-handkerchief, or a piece of 
soft linen, and little by little, as you place your 
mount on the board, press it down with the linen to 
make it adhere. Stretch it as much as possible and 
then leave it to dry. 

To fix a parchment. mount, take a small, fine 
sponge, such as is used for water-color painting, 
moisten it with clean water, and wet the parchment 
with it. The mount will become distended; then at 
once gum the edges in the manner already described. 
It might seem necessary only to fix the mount at the 
top, when there is but little painting to do. But this 
is not enough; the mount warps, and is then difficult 
to fix. 

Before beginning your work place a sheet of white 
paper below the fan; it will serve as a rest for the 
hand while you are at work, and will be useful also 
for trying the effect of the colors. The greatest care 
must be taken against getting spots of water or of 
color on the fan, for they become greasy and it is 
difficult to get rid of them; and this is so especially 
in the case of vellum. 

Every preparation being made for beginning work, 
and with the certainty that the mount is properly 
fastened and quite dry, you trace a segment of a 
circle, more or less large according to the size of the 
fan-stick which is to receive it. If, you have had 
much practice in drawing, you may draw the subject 
at once on the fan-mount, which has been gummed 
to the board; otherwise it is hetter to trace it. as it 
is imnossible to use either India-rubber or bread 
crumb for rubbing out. In that case take a sheet of 


tracing paper,on whichmake your composition. When 
the drawing is finished, cover the back with black 
lead, and rub it very lightly, otherwise the lead will 
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come off on the fan-mount, and render the work of 


painting very difficult, if not impossible. To transfer 
the drawing to the mount, first of all fix it securely 
by means of fine needles; them take an ivory tracer 
(generally used for all kinds of transferring), and with 
it pass carefully over the pencil marks of your draw- 
ing, which thereupon becomes reproduced on the 
mount. It is a good practice to go over and correct 
the drawing on the tracing paper—sometimes even 
shading it so that if you take up the same painting 
again after a while, the drawings on the tracing paper 
will be sufficient to go by. There is the additional 
advantage that the same tracing may be used for 
several different colorings, if at any time it should be 
desired to reproduce the original drawing for the 
decoration of other fans. 

On fan-paper, ordinary water-colors are used, care 
being taken to “gouache,” that is to say, to mix 
Chinese White with all the colors for the lights. 

On India paper the drawing is proceeded with in 
the same manner as on the mount just referred to. 
For painting, colors only that are mixed with Chinese 
White are used. 

Only the best quality of silk or satin must be used 
for fan painting, such as will not be likely to crack in 
folding. There is a particular kind used for the pur- 
pose which comes ready prepared, but it is not easily 
to be had. Any first-class dry-goods store will fur- 
nish the artist with a remnant of fine silk which will, 
when properly sized, answer the purpose. Silk is 
much easier to paint on than satin, and when it is 
well sized and the grain is fine, ordinary water-colors 
may be used, although in the high lights it is well 
to have recourse to Chinese White. The great draw- 
back in the use of silk is that it soon cuts when the 
fan is folded. 

For both silk and satin the outline may be trans- 
ferred with black lead paper upon light colors, but 
upon dark ones it is necessary to use either blue or 
red transfer paper. Insert it between the stuff and 
the tracing paper, and always with the help of the 
ivory tracer, transfer the design to the mount—only 
great care must be taken to remove the super- 
abundance’ of color from these papers by rubbing 
them a long time and rather hard with a rag. With- 
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out this the mount would be spoiled by these blue or 
red colors, which, being greasy, would adhere at once 
to the material and mar the entire design. For the 
same reason the greatest care must be taken to avoid 
the possibility of the paper moving, and be careful 
not to rest your fingers on the tracing. 

All the colors used for silk or satin must be mixed 
with Chinese White. Specially prepared colors suit- 
able for this kind of work have been introduced in 
London and Paris lately which have the great ad- 
vantage of not requiring the use of Chinese White, 
and, it is said, are indelible and will not crack. As 
yet, however, they are not known in this country. 
The amateur must be content to follow the old meth- 
od. Satin, however well sized it may have been, pre- 
sents many more difficulties to the painter than do 
the other stuffs. As the texture is not close, it is 
likely to tax one’s patience a good deal at first; for 
it often absorbs two or three washes before it retains 
the solidity necessary to allow the painting to be 
finished. In case it does not take the body color 
easily, it is well to use a drop of ox-gall in the water. 
On account of this difficulty, it is usual to choose 
subjects that, while light, graceful and elegant, are de- 
tached—that is to say, without much work in the 
backgrounds. Small Watteau-like figures or cupids 
look well with no other background than the silk or 
satin. Sometimes a tree and a bit of distance may be 
added effectively. Anyway, it would be a pity to hide 
the rich surface of the material. Garlands of tea- 
roses and red roses are very effective on satin of any 
color. Upon black satin flowers have a rich effect. 
Branches of laburnum and orchids are suitable 
flowers. 





Tne beginner must make up his mind to go 
through a period of blundering if he would become 
proficient in water-color painting; but he may con- 
sole himself, when he sees every drawing become 
“cottony,” muddy, and false in tone as it approaches 
termination, by remembering that he is learning what 
to avoid in the next. 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


Jostan Jounson Hawes, who is supposed to have 
been the oldest photographer in the world, died re- 
cently. He was in his ninety-fourth year. In early 
life he was a painter of oil portraits and miniatures 
on ivory. When M. Gourod came to Boston in 1841, 
to tell about Daguerre’s discovery, Mr. Hawes made 
his acquaintance and took the American agency for 
the process of which Daguerre was the inventor. 
When, two years later, Dr. Draper, of New York, 
made some discoveries which reduced the time of 
exposure from one-half hour to twenty-five seconds, 
Mr. Hawes fitted up a portrait studio and started into 
the business of photography, in which he continued 
for so many years. The skylight which he had 
made at 19 Tremont Row, was the first one built for 
photographic purposes in America. In his little 
studio at that address the first camera picture of 
Daniel Webster was made on the morning when the 
famous Anthony Burns speech was delivered from 
the balcony of the Revere House. The old photog- 
rapher had at least a dozen other daguerreotypes of 
Webster made at different periods of the great ora- 
tor’s career. Among the prominent people whom he 
photographed were Jenny Lind, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Theodore Parker, Emerson, Thomas Starr 
King, Longfellow, Whittier, Louis Kossuth, and 
3aron Rothschild. Pictures of these adorned Mr. 
Hawes’s studio walls, making the place a place of 
interest to both lovers of modern history and curi- 
osity hunters. To the studio, approached by a dingy, 
old-fashioned flight of stairs, climbed many other 
celebrities. Charles Dickens used to go there to see 
Mr. Hawes, although he never consented to have a 
picture taken. 





Mr. Josep KeEpp.er, one of the proprietors and 
editors of Puck, came into possession recently of a 
wampum belt, presented to him by Mrs. Harriet 
Maxwell Converse, who is an authority on Indian 
relics. Mrs. Converse has recently returned to New 
York from Montreal, Canada. The belt was ob- 
tained from the Caughnawaga Indians, near Mon- 
treal. They are the descendants of the Indians who 
were left in the Algonquin Union after the Five Na- 
tions revolted and subdued the confederacy. The 
above is a trophy of that victory. From the 
investigations made by Mrs. Converse it appears 
that the belt was made about 1671. Mr. Keppler is 
an adopted Chief in the Seneca Tribe, and bears the 
Indian name of Gyantwaka. The wampum belt will 
be his property until his death, when by a law of the 
Seneca Tribe it will revert back to them again. 





A scHoot of practical gardening, which has been 
established at the Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s 
Park, London, by the Technical Educational Board, 
gives a three years’ course of instruction in practical 
work, as well as in elementary science and botany. 
Free tuition and a maintenance grant of from $100 
to $125 a year are offered to boys between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen years, whose parents, resi- 
dent within the county of London, are in receipt of 
incomes not exceeding $1,250 a year. No entrance 
examinations are required, but parents are obliged to 
sign a statement to the effect that their sons intend 
to devote their lives to gardening. 





MONSIEUR DE FELrIx, who financed the Palais de 
Costumes at the Paris Exposition, is said to have 
retired with a fortune of 6,000,000 francs, earned by 
making costumes for the great ladies of all nations. 
M. Felix never charged less than $3,000 for one of 
his famous frocks. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Tue Love Letters orf THE KING; or, The Life 
Romantic by Richard Le Gallienne. A fasci- 
iating love story through every chapter of 
which runs the wittiest sayings and sparkling 
‘pigrams. Whenever one is dull or tired we 
can conceive no happier tonic than a perusal of 
this irresistible volume. Little, Brown & Co.) 





Tue Avutocrats by Chas. K. Lush. A lot of 
western politicians and capitalists combine 
forces to secure the street franchise in a west- 
ern city, and the chief character in the book is 

veritable Napoleon, so cleverly does he man- 
ipulate the city councils, and he makes, with 
the group of hangers-on which surround him, 

most life-like and interesting picture. A 
capital love story runs through the 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 


book. 





UncLte Terry by Charles Clark Munn is a 
lighthouse keeper in Maine, a plain, homely, 
lovable man, whose whole life interest is bound 
up and devoted to a little girl waif he picked up 
on the rock-bound coast. The characters in the 
book are all taken from people who are alive 
to-day, drawn true to nature, and that is the 
reason the book is so popular. Here is one of 
Uncle Terry’s clever sayings, “I take some com- 
fort livin’ an’ try to pass it along.” (Lee & 
Shepard, $1.50.) 





THE ROMANCE OF GILBERT HOLMES by Mar- 
shall Morris Kirkman. The author of this pow- 
erful romance introduces into its pages our 
great national Abraham Lincoln and 
Jefferson Davis, showing them to us as they 
really were in their inner lives without the in- 
crustations and scars of politics. There is an 
exquisite love story running through the entire 
book which ends happily. Altogether not a 
dull page is to be found anywhere. (The World 
Railway Pub. Co., $1.50.) ; 


heroes, 





Sir CHRISTOPHER by Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
The author of those highly successful and popu- 
lar novels “The Head of a Hundred” and 
“White Aprons,” has given us just as delightful 
a story in this romance of a Maryland manor, 
1644. “Sir Christopher” has a_ strong 
historical background, and it gives a faithful and 
vivid picture of the colonial days at a period 
when Catholics and Puritans were bitter foes in 
the New World as well as in the Old. Several 
of the favorite characters of “The Head of a 
Hundred” reappear in its pages. (Little, Brown 


& Co., $1.50.) 


How To INTERPRET PicturEs by Franklin B. 
Sawvel, A.M., Ph.D. Through the aid of num- 
erous illustrations the author describes a num- 
ber of each of the nine classes treated, and 
applies to the study of pictures the methods of 
study and analysis that have been most helpful 

1 the interpretation of poetry and music. The 

0k presents and suggests interesting and prac- 
tical methods of explaining and getting at the 
meaning of art masterpieces, and aims to give 
he greatest amount of information and sug- 
gestion possible by adding a brief history of 
pictures described, with prices, dates, etc. 
\mong the 150 pictures mentioned are lists of 
the ten usually classed “greatest pictures,” and 
the four “greatest portraits.” The work is 
especially suited for art study, clubs, reading 
circles, teachers, and home reading. (The 
Round-Table Booklet Publishers, $1.00.) 
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IGGINS’ INKS «© ADHESIVES 





1. HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS, in Blacks and Colors, are the Standard Liquid Drawing Inks 
of the world. Three-fourths of the Professional Draughtsmen of this country use no other Draw- 
ing Inks. Send for Color Card. (Bottles by mail, prepaid, 35 cents each. Mention color.) 


2. HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, which will not spill, 
spatter nor drop off the brush. Pure white and delicately scented. For mounting photographs, 
prints, textile samples, and for scrap book, tissue work and general use asa substitute for fluid 
mucilage. Excellent novel brush with each jar. (3 0z. jar, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 


3. HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE.,. A strong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucilage of 
great strength and quick catch. Non-corrosive and will not become dirty and stained in use. 
Positively the best fluid mucilage made, being far superior to the ordinary gum Arabic mucilages. 
(2 oz. bottle, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 


4. Higgins’ Drawing-Board and Library Mucilage. A semi-fluid adhesive of extraordinary 
strength. For sticking cloth or paper to wood, paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper 
or cloth it is unequaled. Hence valuable for repairing and labeling books, mounting paper on 
the drawing board and many other purposes. (3 oz. jar, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 

HIGGINS’ ETERNAL WRITING INK. A true carbon ink, black when written, and eternally 
remains so. Unaffected by age, air, sunshine, chemicals, fire, acids or alkalies. A true safety 
and Jermanent ink for important writings, bookkeeping and general use. (2 oz. bottle, prepaid, 


by mail, 25 cents.) 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 





SPECIAL OFFER—On receipt of One Dollar we will send a dollar’s worth of above goods, EXPRESS PAID, 


and if they are not satisfactory in every respect we will cheerfully refund. 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Inks and Adhesives 


NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE: 271 NINTH recon BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. CHICAGO LONDON 


FACTORY : 240-244 EIGHTH STREET 
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WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


Condon-Oil-Sketching Board 


Made in All Canvas Surfaces, as follows: 
Rough, Smooth, Roman and Ticken making a good hard surface to work on. 
They are light and easy to carry. Will not warp and are used in Studio 
work as well as for outdoor sketching. 


Superior to Academy Boards 
5% x 7% Pec - 5 cents each 11x15 
eat: + < er. oo " 15 x 22 - 
22x30 - - - - §0 cents each 


For Sale by Artist Material Dealers throughout the United States 


If your dealer does not sell our Materials, send us his name and yours—we will see that you are supplied 


Winsor & NEWTON, Ltd. 
88 Fulton Street, New York 38 Rathbone Place, London, Eng. 


15 cents each 
25 oe 
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BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


Manufactured by the 


Butcher Polish Co., 


356 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the Best Finish made for 


FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture 


Circulars Sent on Application 
Por Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies 
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F. WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 
Materials for 
Oil Color Painting 
Water Color Painting 
China Painting 
Pastel and Pyrography 
Largest Assortment of 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
And Drawing Materials in General 


Manufacturers of 


F. WEBER & CO.’S 


Artists’ Oil Colors 

Artists’ Moist Water Colors 
Soft and Half-hard Pastelles 
Artists’ Prepared Canvas 
Pastel Papers and Boards 




















Most Complete Line of 
SKETCHING UTENSILS 


DRAWING, DRAUGHTING, 
BLUE PRINT PAPERS 














Pyrography Outfits and Materials 
Large Line of 
Wooden and Leather Articles and 
Leatherboard for Decorating 
GUIDE TO PYROGRAPHY 


Send for Special 








Per Copy 52c. postage paid. 


Catalogue 
1125 Chestnut Street 


F. WEBER & CO. PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH HOUSES | 3°, ‘Charies Strect, Baltimore 








GLASS & FANCY GOODS 


Late WILHELM & GRAEF 


1122 BROADWAY, ROOM 19 
Take Elevator 


AT MANUFACTURERY’ PRICES 
Rich Cut Goblets 
worth $24.00 


for $16.50 


Dinner plates and Services in very rich gold decora- 
tions, Colonial designs unique, new, and beautiful. 
fish and Game services same design. Subjects all 
Americen fish and game 8s selected. fine collection of 
dinner services in open stock patterns. New Colonial 
Designs in Table glass. Dinner and glass services 
made to match Cintas rooms. ti 


Large G: a irtistie Flow Lighted by Elec 
row) a 
P iricity, Never Seen Before 


BEST GOODS ONLY 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


WATER COLOR PAINTING 





T. C. D.—The following is a good list of water 
colors for general use: Chinese White, Cad- 
mium Yellow (medium), Cobalt Blue, Rose 
Madder, Vermilion, Venetian Red, Vandyck 
Brown, Lamp-Black. But this does not provide 
a full, rich green, necessary in landscape. All 
the greens obtainable from Cobalt are dull, ex- 
cept, perhaps, at the yellow end of the scale. 
Prussian or Antwerp Blue must, therefore, be 
added; or, what amounts to the same thing, 
Hooker’s Green or Green Lake. The latter (the 
dark variety) usually requires mixture with some 
yellow. Hooker’s Green No. 2, a mixture of 
Prussian Blue and Yellow Ochre, is available 
alone for grass and summer foliage. These 
greens must be used in strong, full washes; 
otherwise they must be looked upon as liable to 
become faded or discolored. In landscape paint- 
ing Aureolin may be preferred to Cadmium; 
Vermilion may be omitted, though very useful 
in compounding grays; burnt Sienna or Brun 
Rouge may be substituted for Venetian Red; 
room should be made for a tube of Raw Sienna 
if Cadmium is retained instead of Aureolin. 
Veronese or Emerald Green will be found ex- 
tremely useful, with Cobalt, for Blue Green 
skies, and with a little Rose Madder and White 
for grayish foliage. Naples yellow, or, prefer- 
ably, brilliant yellow is useful in warm high 
lights; but Cadmium with White and a little 
Rose Madder will take the place of either. 





Boran.—To paint a picture of nasturtiums you 
will need a good quality of white paper mode- 
rately rough in texture, which should be well 
stretched. The outlines of the flowers and stems 
are carefully sketched in with a sharp, hard lead- 
pencil. Begin by running a wash of Pale Cad- 
mium over the yellow flowers, and one of Ver- 
milion and Rose Madder, very light in tone, 
over the red blossoms. While this is drying, 
put in the background, using a general tone 
made with Yellow Ochre, Sepia and Cobalt. 
For the shadows use Yellow Ochre, Lamp- 
Black and Light Red. In the greener touches 
add a little Cobalt, running it over the first 
wash when dry. The red blossoms may now be 
painted in their full strength of color. For 
these use Light Red and Raw Umber in the 
shadows, with Rose Madder and Lamp-Black 
added in the deeper touches. Rose Madder and 
Cadmium will give the most brilliant scarlet 
tones, with a very little Lamp-Black added to 
preserve the proper quality. Pure Vermilion 
may be washed over any part that appears too 
dull when dry. The light reddish-brown nas- 
turtiums are painted with Light Red and Raw 
Umber. Yellow Ochre, Rose Madder and Raw 
Umber are used in the deeper touches of color, 
with Sepia added in the shadows. A little Lamp- 
Black is used in the half tints, and the deep 
red touches at the centre are made with Rose 
Madder and Sepia, adding here and there a dash 
of almost pure Vermilion. The palest yellow 
nasturtiums, which are very delicate in quality, 
are painted with light Cadmium shaded with 
Scarlet Vermilion, qualified by Lamp-Black. A 
wash of Rose Madder and Cadmium will pro- 
duce the same effect as the Scarlet Vermilion, 
if the latter is not obtainable. Use Rose Mad- 
der and Sepia for the dark reds at the centre, 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


Inner Court 
Manufacturers’ Building 


Pan-American Exposition 


DIAMOND AND GEM 
MERCHANTS 


GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 


STATIONERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 


Union Square, New York 


Paris: Avenue de Il’Opera 3 6BIS 
London: 221-221A Regent St., W. 


FRY ART Co. 


Manvfacturer of 


Fry s Celebrated 
Vitrifiable Colors 


in powder, and 


Roman Gold 


for China. 


Dealers in Lustres, Oils, Mediums, 
Brushes, and all materials used in 
CHINA DECORATION. 


Agents for Revelation China Kiln. 


Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 
once used become a necessity. 


Send tor catalogue, mentioning 
THE ART AMATEUR. 


STUDIO NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Classes by MIARSHAL FRY, Jr., 
36 West 24th St., New York City. 


Frrink’s Reflectors 


are used by Leading Private Art Galleries 
and Art Museums. Send dimen- 
sions for Estimates. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


BUNKIO MATSUKI 


380 Boylston ST., BOSTON 
Japanese Artists’ Materials 


FREE-HAND DRAWING BRUSHES, JAPANESE 

PAPERS, COLORED PRINTS, AND BOOKS OF 

FLOWERS, BIRDS, LANDSCAPES, AND FIGURES. 
INDIAN INK STICKS, INK STONES 


iaprnnes Brush Ink Work (ill’d), 8 vols , 25c each 
ight New Prints for Beginners, $:.00 a set 
Twelve Assorted Vases, 3 inches high, $1.75 


Send for Catalogue Meation this Paper 
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adding a little Lamp-Black and Cobalt in the 
greenish gray half tints. Cadmium, Vermilion, 
Antwerp or Prussian Blue and Lamp-Black will 
form a crisp tone for the green stems. Shade 
these with Raw Umber, Blue and Light Red, 
adding in the deeper touches Rose Madder and 
Lamp-Black. A fine pointed camel’s-hair brush 
is used in guiding the washes around the edges 
of the petals, and care should be taken to stop 
the color short of the outlines, so that the crisp 
effect may be preserved. It is well to remem- 
ber that any lights accidengally covered with too 
lark a tone may be taken out with blotting- 
paper after washing over the spot with pure 
water. 





J. L.—In water-color painting Cobalt has an 
exactly opposite effect to. Chinese White. The 
latter will bring an object forward, while Cobalt 
will always recede. For instance, in painting a 
gray distance, use Cobalt and Light Red. If 
the distance is still not far enough away, when 
it is dry, pass a wash of Cobalt over it, not 
enough to make it blue, but just enough to 
“haze” it. If there is an object in the fore- 
ground that will not “come forward,” cover it 
solidly with Chinese White. When this is quite 
dry and hard, gently glaze over it with color. Be 
careful when doing this not to work the color 
too much, or you will disturb the white, and 
instead of getting the bright, luminous effect of 
a glaze it will be solid and chalky. The best 
way to soften your Chinese White paint is to put 
the bottle into hot water until the paint is some- 
what softened, and then to take the paint out and 
mix a little pure glycerine with it, rubbing with 
a palette-knife until it is smooth. Sometimes a 
little glycerine poured on the top of the paint 
in the bottle and allowed to stand a little while 
will soften it. The glycerine may then be stirred 
into the paint without harm. If you will buy 
the Chinese White in tubes instead of a bottle, 
you will have no trouble. . 





EMBROIDERY 





THE way to dampen embroidery is to pat 
it with a fine velvet sponge, partly wrung out 
irom water. This moistens uniformly, and one 
can avoid all rubbing. When a design comes 
too near the edge of the material to be included 
in the hoop, the material may be successfully 
pieced out with a bit of linen. The sewing 
should be done with a strand of embroidery silk, 
as cotton will cut and will not hold. When the 
edge is to be fringed there is no difficulty about 
the marring these stitches do, but in the case 
of a hem the problem is not so easily managed. 
When you sew a piece on to a hem, be sure to 
use silk—filo—let the seam be about a quarter 
of an inch deep and the stitches not too fine. 
When you are ready to press this you can re- 
move the perforations left by wetting and rub- 
bing on both sides with the sponge before press- 
ing. You may need to repeat the process before 
all trace of the sewing is removed. It is espe- 
cially necessary that you should sew perfectly 
straight along the edge of a hem, for if the 
stitching in the hoop is not on straight lines, 
such pulling as will straighten the hem will 
draw the embroidery, and vice versa: so that 
the decoration and ground material will always 
remain at odds. It is likely to take several 
crooked hems to impress this upon the mind. 
The objection is often made that elaborate em- 





The Art Amateur 
’< ENGLISH 
ROWNEY S WATER COLORS 


NEW SCHOOL OUTFIT 





Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 6 divisions, fitted complete with 12 assorted Half Pans 
of Rowney’s Moist Water Colors, Red Sable and Camels’ Hair Brushes, etc. 


PRICE, $2.50 NET 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


GEO. ROWNEY & CO., Artists’ Colormen 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
PRICE $3.25 


American Office, Room 36, Tribune Building, New York 


THE EAGLE 





Pyrography Cutfit. a tool operated by gas, to be worked with one 
hand, for burning designs on Wood, 
Can be handled with ease 


Leather and Pasteboard. 
by amateurs and Children......... 








SEND 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 





paper, 6 little pasteboard 


i :t of the Eagle Burner a piece of basswood, 1 piece of tracing 2 
Jet ge mony ~ : ree for experimenting. 


panels with two little designs stenciled on, and a piece of leather are given 


also Fancy Cuff, Collar, Handkerchief and Card Boxes made of 


f, tacgo tine of Paste ies dose tng SPECIALTY : A fine line of Tan Leather Goods for pyrography. 


Paper, and Leather ready for decorating. S 


JOHN SCHLEGEL, 25iEast 10th St., New York 








TRADE MARK. 





Boxes without our firm name 
are counterfeited. 





CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


** Directions for China Painting,” so cents. (Germany.) 


FITCH KILNS 


Seven Sizes For Firing China and Glass 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., Springfield, Ohio 


_ | GILLOTT’S PENS 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE 
Paris Exposition, 1900 
This is the Highest Prize Ever Awarded to Pens 

















1901 


1879 








ARNOLD’S 


Royal British Water Color Papers 
are of Exceptional High Quality 


Ask for ARNOLD’S Water Color Paper 


ia LOOK ror trHr WATERMARK 41 
AS FOLLOWS: 


“Linen Fiber” (date) “Unbleached Arnold” 
Arnold’s Water Color Papers are sold by all dealers JOSEPH GILLETT & SONS, 91 John St., New York 
in high-class materials for artists, For by HENRY HOE, Sole Agent . 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 


54 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
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ARTER’S 


LIQUID 
INDIA 
INKS 


are indorsed by Artists, Architects, 
and Draughtsmen as... . 


THE BEST. 


Postal for Color Card and Circular 
THE CARTER’S INK CO. BOSTON, MASS 



















THE PROOF of the excellence of our 
WHITE CHINA pece%sting 
IS IN THE FIRING ~ wo 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply. ... 
Agent for Hall’s Roman Gold 











WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application 


I. C. Wynne 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND 
WHITE CHINA FOR 
DECORATING 


AGENT FOR REVELATION CHINA KILNS 


11 E. 20th Street, Corner Broadway, New York 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE free. 
Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold. 
Specially Pre ared Enamels for Relief Work. 
WHITE, TURQUOISE, CORAL-KED, AND PINK. 
Sample jar of the above, each, 15c, 
THE ONLY RELIABLE LIQUID LUSTRES. 
frist bottles, each, 1 5c. 
HALL’S GOLD AND COLOR ERASER, for removing 
fired color or gold. \ ounce, 2s5c. . 
French and German Tube Colors. Oils, Brushes, etc 
French, German and English Powder Colors. 
Special ‘Rates to Teachers, New Catalogue, containing practical 


Instructions, free. 
JAMES F, HALL 
519 North 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ESTABLISHED 1873 
FRAMING AS AN ART 
Give works of Art of any description to be framed to 
GEO. F. OF, 66 East Eighth St., New York 
(Old No. 4 Clinton PL.) 


43 Years of Practical Experience 
3 pe 





cause it is never quite so beautiful after washing. 
It is true that the more elaborate the work is 
the more care it requires to launder it perfectly, 
but it is a mistake to suppose that it cannot be 
done successfully. If silk embroideries are 
spared the hot iron, are washed, dried, stretched, 
then “set,” and lastly “touched up” by pressing, 
they will be just the same after many washings 
as they were after the first “setting.” 





MODELLING IN CLAY 





O. A.—(1) The kind of clay you need, you can 
keep moist in a wooden pail with a tight cover. 
When not using it, sprinkle it with water and 
keep a wet cloth over it to prevent the moisture 
from evaporating. There are two kinds of clay 
used for modelling: stoneware clay, which is 
easy to keep wet and in good working condition, 
and terra-cotta clay, which is stiff and strong, 
and adapted chiefly for work which can be 
rapidly completed. Both kinds can be bought 
at any Art store. A modeling stand, a modeling 
board, a sponge for wetting the clay, a pair of 
calipers and a few small modeling tools, which 
can be had at any artists’ materials dealer’s. 
The fingers, however, are always the best model- 
ing tools. Mechanical ones should be used as 
little as possible. (2) It may be done, but re- 
member that any details put in with gum water 
cannot be washed over without the risk of being 
carried away, or at least of having their sharp- 
ness destroyed. A solution of gum-water may 
either be used with the colors, or it may be 
glazed over them when dry. Do not use gum- 
water in the sky nor in the distance, for it would 
kill the effect of space and air. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED 

G. Y.—In painting figures on china, the be- 
ginner will find that it is usually best to lay in 
the face or figure with little or no background, 
and fire this for the first time. Then paint the 
background freely and thoroughly, with as much 
finish as possible, after which tone up the flesh 
and drapery for a second firing. This method 
has its advantages, as at first the head and figure 
can be worked upon freely, without fear of 
soiling or disturbing a well-painted and perhaps 
already dry background. Everyone who has 
decorated china knows how difficult it is to patch 
china colors. This difficulty need not occur in 
the beginner’s first attempt, for there are few 
backgrounds that cannot be finished in one 
painting less than the flesh, the exception being 
in the case of a very dark background. To paint 
this background thoroughly and delicately, yet 
correctly, suggest the figure by a flesh wash, 
with just enough shadow work to hold the draw- 
ing. 





S. P.—Ultramarine and Cobalt may be light- 
ened with white only and darkened with Black 
or Indigo. Vermilion may be lightened with 
Cadmium or Indian Yellow and darkened with 
Carmine. Indian Red may be lightened with 
Vermilion or darkened with Black. Carmine 
may be rendered more rich and brilliant by the 
addition of Vermilion and darkened with Blue, 
Black, or Vandyck Brown. Rose Madder 
should be treated much in the same manner as 
Carmine. Emerald Green may be lightened with 
Yellow or deepened with Blue. Moss Green 
must be lightened with Lemon or Indian Yellow 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR 





Write for New 
Catalogues 


Vol. 16, of 
Pyrography 
Outfits 


and 


Pyrography Articles 


IN WOOD AND LEATHER FOR DECORATING 





Vol. 18, of 
W h i te Ch i na Deverating 


Special Terms to Schools and Teachers 
CHAS. RIPKA CO., Lta. 


Importers 
Artists’ Materials, Drawing Supplies 


923 Hoch Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for catalogue of Brown’s Pictures for school rooms 
Mention ArT AMATEUR 
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Illustrated } 





The most complete ever published. 
Contains complete instructions for 


Catalogue painting, tinting, ground-laying, etch- 
< ing, gilding, glazing, mineral trans- 
for China fers, photos and much other important ( 
° practical information not found in ( 
Painters many books selling for $1.00 or more ‘ 
If you will send us your name and 
wag address, also names and addresses of ‘ 
Address two friends whom you know to be ( 
. china painters, we will mail youacopy 
; Keramic Supply Co. of this book free of charge. Send in 
638 Lemcke your application at once, as this , 


Indianapolis, Ind. ‘ edition is limited. ) 


————— eee k Sc5ueueeeeeeeOTESe 


BRADY & GRAUSAM 


Manufacturers of 


Fancy Woodwork 
for Pyrograpby 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST 





Office and 
Salesroom: 


45 University 
e 
New York 


Factory: 
9-13-13 Baxter 
Street 








SEPTEMBER IN 
THE ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


Those who have not spent a Sep- 
tember in the Adirondacks have no 
idea how beautiful they are in that 
month which forces most families with 
children back into the city at just the 
time when nature affords so much to 
those who can stay in the country and 
enjoy it. 

Try it omce and you will never 
regret it. 











A book or folder descriptive of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains will be sent free, postpaid, 
to any address on receipt of a postage 
stamp, by George H. aniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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The Art Amateur 





and darkened with Ultramarine. Cadmium Yel- 
low is lightened with Lemon and deepened with 
Vermilion. Indian and Lemon Yellows may be 
mixed with white and deepened by Cadmium 
and Vermilion. Purple may be altered to any 
shade by the mixture with blues or carmine. (2) 
The reason your charcoal drawing looks streaky 
is probably due to your using the fixative too 
freely. It is best to use strong fixative, and, if 
applied from the front, to cover the design 
lightly at first and go over it again and again 
very lightly, allowing the drawing to dry be- 
tween each two coatings. If the fixative is ap- 
plied from the back it mist be done at once, and 
nothing but experience can insure a perfect 
result. Practice will give you confidence. (3) 
We advise you to send to the next exhibition 
and take your chance. 





C. H. E.—The best evidence of “the durability 
of old illuminated manuscripts and of their 
colors” is that many hundreds of them have 
lasted for centuries unimpaired in beauty. The 
purity of the old-fashioned pigments used no 
doubt was much in their favor, and another 
factor in their preservation was the care they 
received and their protection from the glare of 
sunlight. 








By a grant given fifty years ago Messrs. 
Winsor and Newton were appointed artists’ 
colormen to her Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
later on also to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. Appreciation of the merits of the firm’s 
productions has again been shown by the 
issuance of two separate grants from King Ed- 
ward and Queen Alexandra. 





Corres made in mineral colors from good 
pictures afford excellent practice. It would 
seem, too, as if such paintings would be more 
salable, and find more favor with the better class 
of buyers than feeble attempts at picture- 
making by those but poorly equipped for such 
work. In modelling in porcelain clay, effective 
results are often reached by the pressure of 
coarse textiles on receptive clay. An unending 
variety of pleasing designs may be attained by 
alternate or symmetric placings of raised and 
incised ornament in variously tinted clays—blue 
or pink or gray, or red and yellow terra cottas 
in combination, or with deep browns and black 
intervening. The variously tinted natural clays 
of this country should help us to compete in 
certain fine wares of the old world. The old 
school of portraitists taught their pupils to paint 
a portrait in three “paintings”—that is, in three 
distinct stages. In the first the charcoal out- 
line was gone over and the shadows blocked in 
with a warm brown mixed with turpentine. In 
the second painting the flesh tones and hair 
were put in; being sometimes slightly dragged 
over the underlying shadows. In the final 
painting the portrait was finished. Then it was 
carefully polished and, last of all, varnished 
Now, however, thanks to the “impressionists,” 
a whole finished portrait could be painted in one 
sitting, if necessary. Having sketched in your 
outline with charcoal, begin at once with the 
coloring, having two or three brushes in use, 
with plenty of paint on your palette—lay in your 
flesh, indicate your shadows and block in your 
hair roughly all at one sitting; get as far for- 
ward as you possibly can. Your whole idea 


should be to get a good likeness with as little 
. waste of time as possible. 


F. W. Devoe & Co.’s 


Artists’ "Tube Colors 


Canvas, Academy Beards, Fine Brushes for Oil and Water-Color Painting, etc. 


“THE STANDARD QUALITY ” 





EVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Fulton Street, corner William 
NEW YORK 


176 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 





The Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ Materials in the United States 


A. SARTORIUS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MATERIALS 


Colors, Gold, Mediums, and Brushes, | 





Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac 


> “hina g lass Painting. : Fot Gilding Baskets, Frames, 
For China and Glass Painting Gold Paint, Statues, ote askets, rames. 
. + . . . . 
Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes, Moist Oleo Colors in Tubes, 
For Oil Painting. For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING MANY INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO MIX AND APPLY COLORS, TO 


A. SARTORIUS & CO. 
46 West Broadway, N. Y. 


Between Park Place and Murray St. 
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We manufacture our own 


Platinum Points oss ciser materiat to: 
Pyrography or Burnt Wood ; 


These points are unsurpassed for durability and thickness of platinum. Besides the large 
supply constantly kept on hand we can make any shape desired at short notice. 

Our stock of plain and decorated wooden pieces (imported and domestic) is the largest in 
America and includes boxes of every conauiedlts shape, chairs, hall seats, cabinets, bookcases, 
frames, etc., etc. Also leather in hides and pieces. 
our new catalogue, full of the choicest designs. 
order amounting to five dollars. 


: INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 114 East 23d St., New York 


On receipt of 50 cents we will send you 
The price will be deducted from your first 
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Cruise to the Mediterranean and the Orient 


Visiting Madeira, Gibraltar, Northern Africa, Malta, Egypt, The Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, The Riviera, England and Ireland 
FEBRUARY 8th TO APRIL 22nd, 1902 
COST OF 74 DAYS’ CRUISE, first-class throughout, including Shore ab 4 Oo Oo 
Excursions, Guides, Drives, Railroad Fares, Hotel Bills, Fees, etc. AND UP 


The date seems far in the future, but the time is none too long, as the choice berths are being rapidly taken up. The 
time to open correspondence and begin preparations is mow. Particulars and itinerary on application. 


Address MISS A. H. OSGOOD, Principal Osgood Art School, 12 East 17th Street, New York 
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TAUGHT 


ILLUSTRATING "22°. 


Home lessons. Highly ag mag takes spare hours 
only ; practical instruction in Newspaper, Ly on 
Commercial Drawing, Letter- 

ing, and Wall Paper a. 

Adapted to men, women, be- 

inners and advanced students 

mly adequate school of its 

kind, with personal criticisms 

on work done from nature and 

life by instructors who are 

well-known illustrators and 

whose work appears in leading publications. Success- 
ful students; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. 
Interesting illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the 


School. NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1512 Broadway, New York City 











THE VON RYDINGSVARD SCHOOL © ae fos Aopen 


OF ART WOOD CARVING Je Se weeks, on July 8th 
at Brunswick, Maine. Tuition fee $20.00. Materials an 
use of tools free. Board and room from $4.00 to $6.00 a week. 

Brunswick is picturesquely situated at the head of 
Casco Bay, and offers many attractions to the summer 
visitor, For further particulars address 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD 
Brunswick, Maine 


MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 


CLASSES IN 


Water-color and Miniature Painting 


Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL 
Studio: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
#* DECORATIONS »#* DESIGNS #* 


Can be seen any day, except Mondays, between ten and 
four, about classes and work 


A. B. COBDEN’S 


CERAMIC ART SCHOOL 


The modern styles taught by a thorough and practica. 
method. 

Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec- 
orating. 

Cobden’s Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, also in 
powder form. 

Pure Roman Gold, etc. 

* Practical Hints on China Painting " mailed free. 


13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NELLIE WELSH COCHRANE 
ARTIST 


334 WEST 56th STREET NEW YORK 
CHINA PIGURE PAINTING A SPECIALTY 


Also Lessons in Tapestry Painting, Oil and Water Color, and 
rawing .”. ae NSPECTION INVITED 

















the best Art Tool in use. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and 
save time. No studio complete 
without it. Circulars free. 


ADDRESS, 


AIR BRUSH 


Qe 


ART Work. Air Brush Mfg. Co., 
64 Nassau 


Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 





MRS. MARY ALLEY NEAL 
CLASSES IN WATER-COLORS AND CHINA DECO- 
RATION. Special arrangements made by the month or private 
lessons. Sketches of Holland and Venice and Original Designs 
for sale and rent. Lusters of my own importation for sale. . 
STUDIO, 1425 BROADWAY 
The Broadway Room No. 7 


MISS Ma. M. MASON MISS E. MASON 
Classes in China Decoration and Water-Colors 


Inventor of the Original Covered Palette for China Painters. 
Overglaze Colors and Enamels. Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 E, 26th Street, New York 
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The Osgood Art School 


Pupils can enter at any time 


OSGOOD’S RELIABLE SPECIALTIES 
Osgood’s Standard Violet Absolutely perfect in color. 


Price per vial, 40c. 

’, y The most beautiful pink ever 
Oseood’s Standard Pink The mos pee pe ens 
excel it for roses. Price per vial, 40 cents. 

Osgood Standard Jacque Rose “hs rich. dark 
effect can be produced with this color. Price per vial, 75 cents. 

We carry a full line of German and French Colors in powder 
ground extra fine, for painting and dusting. They fine with a high 
glaze and are uniform in color, quantity and quality. 

JUST OUT—NEW EDITION 

PREE—Forty-three-page illustrated Catalogue upon mention 
of Tue Art AMATEUR, containing complete price list of all the 
Osgood Specialties and full directions for laying grounds with 
powder colors and directions for mixing relief paste for gold. 

Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, Principal Osgood Art School, 

12 East 17th St., New York, Bet. Fifth Avenue and Union Square. 


Eric Pape School of Ait... 


Fourth Year—Sept. 30, 1901, to May 30, 1902. 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
No examination for admission 
Drawing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower Painting. 
Ev Life and Illustration Class for men. 
olarships, Medals and Prizes. 
For circulars and all information, address 


H. JARVIS PECK, Secretary 
Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


ENDOWED FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN ART 


Money Scholarships Year’s Tuition $25.00 
FRANK DUVENECK # #\ THOMAS 8S. NOBLE 
Vv. NOWOTTNY, L. H. MEAKIN, J. H. SHARP, for 
drawing, painting, composition, artistic anat y, etc. 
C.J. BARNHORN for modeling. W.H. FRY for wood 
carving. ANNA RIIS for design and china painting. 
34TH YEAR: SEPT. 23, 1901, TO MAY 24, 1902. 
Write to A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati 


/LLUSTDATING 


TAUGHT By ~- 
CORRESPONDENCE_ Ki, 


1 Sketching, Book and Magazine Illustrating, Let- 
tering, Designing, etc. Best methods. Prepares quickly for 
paying work. Student Murray, Nevada, writes: ‘* During 
first few weeks, I earned $61 making letter heads at night.” 
Graduate Scott, Toronto, writes: ‘‘ Am offered work from two 
different firms, commencing June1.”’ Personal Instruction. 
Adapted to all. Oldest, largest, best. Students enthusiastic. 
Easy terms. Write postal to-day for endorsements and partic- 


Fru National School of lilustrating, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


HARRIET MARTELL STUDIOS 


114 East 234 Street, NEW YORK 


Instruction in Designing for Silk, Prints, Wall Paper, Book- 
Covers and Stained Glass. Conventionalization, Historic Orna- 
ment, Modeling for Metals. 

DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT.—Instruction given and 
orders taken for Carved and Burned Leather, Burlap Decorations, 
Burned and Stained Wood, Water-colors, etc. 

Address MISS E. W. CLARK, Secretary. 


The rich, dark 

















Newspa 














Sketching Camera for Portrait, 
Landscape Artist, etc.. $1.00 upward. 
Tracing done 1zc. 2c for particulars’ 

MRS. REV. L. LOUNSBURY, 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 





3 Water-color Landscapes For Sale 3 


LESSONS IN WATER-COLORS 


Out-door work in the Spring and Fall. Summer class at the 
Shore or among the Mountains 


AGNES LEAVITT = 
Studio: 159a Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
> PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 


E. C. Tarbell, Drawing Paige Foreign Scholar- 
FP. W. Benson, | and ship for Men pw Women; 
Philip Hale, Painting. | Helen Hamblen Scholar- 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling. | ship; Ten Free Scholar- 
Mrs. Wm. Stone, : ships; Six Cash Prizes. 

Decorative Design. | For circulars and terms 
E.W. Emerson Anatomy. address 
A. K. Cross, . Perspective. Emily Danforth Norcross 

, 


26th Year Manager. 


School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum « 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative Painting and 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles 

L. W. MILLER, Principal 


M. H HARTMANN 


19 UNION SQUARE 
New York City 
Importers of Artists’ Materials 


Offers during Summer months special 
bargains in Dr. F. Schoenfeld’s Ger- 
man and Hardy Alans French 
Oil Colors 

Complete Sketching Outfits; Umbrellas, Easels, 
Stools, and Canvas. 

Woolen Tapestry in all widths at moderate prices. 

Pyrography Sets and Novelties for Decoration. 

Oil and Water Color Outfits in Wooden or Japanned 
Tin Boxes. Plaster Casts, 

Art Stationery in all the Fashionable Shades and 
Shapes. Cards Engraved. 


DISCOUNT GIVEN TO TEACHERS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


RRR PRE ERARERERT, 
DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITHE 
PENCILS 
Perfect Leads for Art and General Work 




















Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 cents in 
stamps—will secure a satisfactory package of 


: 

é samples. 
s JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
FN JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

aa 


RAARAAREARA AA“ RRABRABAR 


J. JAMES 


Specialist in 


PYROGRAPHY 


1151 Broadway, near 26th St:, NEW YORK 




















re) 


A Handsome Present for an Artist Friend for Only $1.00 


What is handier than a Fountain Pen? The ‘‘Keysione’’ is acknowledged to be the best on the market. 


Different from any other Fountain Pen. Can be kept in order by the user. 
If what we say is not so, return the pen, keep the pocket, and we return the money. Price, $1.00, including Safety Pencil Pocket. 


Gold Pen, 


Pocket 
for Pen 


>A | 
rt 


— 


it is, 


EVERY PEN UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED and fitted with genuine 14-karat 


B. J. SOPER & CO., Mfrs., 89 Fulton Street, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Arr AMATEUR 
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Southern Railway’s Winter 
Service to Florida and 
the Resorts and 
Cities South 


The tourist season has opened and this winter 
every indication points to a greater flow of tourist 
travel to the favored resorts of the glorious sunny 
South, The Southern Railway with its customary 
foresight, with all appliances and means, is pre- 
pared to carry its patrons to them ina style beyond 
any ordinary conception of luxury. Below are 

iven the departures of tts luxurious trains from 

ew York: 


—NEW YORK AND FLORIDA LIM- 

12.40 Noon ITED for St. Augustine and Port 

Daily Except Tampa—Pullman Drawing Room 
Sunday 


Compartment Sleeping Cars, Li- 
brary, Observation and Dining Cars, New York to St. 
Augustine. Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New 
York to Aiken and Augusta. Connection at Jacksonville 


(parlor car) for Port Tampa. 


3. 25 P. M.—: Y.& FLA. EXPRESS. St. Augus- 
tine, Palm Beach, Miami and Port 

Dai pa. Room 
Sleeping toe New York to Columbia, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, Port Tampa, and Augs usta Sleeping Cars Jackson- 
ville to Palm Beach and Miami, affording connection at 
Charlotte for z rincipal way stations between Charlotte 
and Atlanta. Special Sleeping Car Washington to San 
Francisco, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. Dining Car 
Service. Steamsh: p connections for Key Westand Havana. 


3 25 P. M —WASHINGTON AND CHATTA- 
> * NOOGA LIMITBRD, VIA LYNCH- 

Daily BURG AND BRISTOL. Pullman 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New York to Roanoke, 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, New Orleans and Memphis. 
Dining Car service, 


—W INGTON ND SOUTH- 
4.25 P. M. WEST E RN LIMITED. . Rdaees 


Tam Pullman vanah, J 


Dail Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New 

York to Atlanta, Macon, New Orleans, Birmin apres, Mem- 

i Asheville, Knoxv ile, Chattanooga and Nashville. 

ining Car service. T uesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
Sunset Limited connection. 


12. 10 Ni ht- Fast MAIL. Pullman, Jackson- 
ville, Port Tampa an ami. Buf- 

£ ille, Port T d Miami. Buf 

Daily fet Sleeping Cars, New York to 
Atlanta, cond Orleans, Savannah. Jacksonville. Steamship 


connections for Nassau, Key West and Havana. Dining 
Car service. 


For further information regarding rates, route, 
sleeping-car reservation, call on or address New 
York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agt., 1185 Broadway, 
cor. 28th Street. 


FERANE 8. GANNON 8. H. HARDWICE 
3d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. General Passenger Agt. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad 


Operates through trains of commodious 
and comfortable parlor and sleeping cars, 
day coaches and dining cars (service 
a la carte), between 


NEW YORK or PHILADELPHIA and 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADIAN points and CHICAGO 


The route is through a scenic region 
that affords one continuous panorama of 
entrancing scenery of a kaleidoscopic 
variety. Here we have valleys, moun- 
tains, rivers and lakes. 

This is the route of the 


BLACK DIAITOND EXPRESS 


Handsomest train in the world. 

For illustrated descriptive matter, 
address, with stamp, CHAS. S. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 26 Cortlandt 
Street, New York. 














BEAUTIFUL CUIDE 


To 


PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


Containing Best Map of Grounds Ever 
Made. Is published by-the 


IL ack awannal 
| Railroad «| Railroad 


Send 4 cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, 
26 Exchange Place, New York City. 





Che 2 2 @ @ 
Art Amateur « 
Bureau of = = = 
Art Criticism « 
and Information 


SCALE OF CHARGES : 


Price for criticism of single drawings, - - 
For each additional one in the same lot, - 
Price for criticism of single painting (either 

oil or watercolors), - - - - - - + 4.00 
Each additional painting in the same lot, - 1.00 

No more than six paintings are to be sent at 
one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transporta- 
tion charges must be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be 
sent by mail, rolled on a cylinder. 

All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding old and modern paintings and other 
objects of art will be given upon application to 
the editor of The Art Amateur. 

In writing, a stamp should be enclosed. 


a Ht SH 


THE ART AMATEUR 


23 Union Square, New York 





THE 
ST. PAUL ROAD 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 





ELECTRIC-LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
SIOUX CITY 
OMAHA 

















All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


F, A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent 











HOURS SAVED 
| ST. LOUIS and TEXAS, 


BY TAKING No, §] ON THE... 











ou ~ || Leaving 
St. Louis f 
2.23 p. me. } 


UNS ROUTE. daily, 


Elegant [r 
Through 
Thew MT 

| To Austin, San Antonio and 

other points in Texas. 


H. C, TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass’r and Tht, Meet $1, Lous, Mo. 


=_ — . 



































fees per zz. .' os « 


Wm. E. Hoyt, Gen’! East. Pass. Agt., 39! Gresduny, N.Y. 











® # An ArtiEducation{forj$4.00 ! 1! ’ 


po YOU realizef that (by subscribing to Tur Art AMATEUR E r 

the small sumJof $4.00 a year), by the outlay of about one cent 
aday, you can learn to become a practical artist? That you can 
study any of the following arts:—Drawinc, PaInTinG, ScCuLP- 
TURE, Woop-CarRvING, ETCHING, PyroGRAPHY, Metat Work, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, MuRAL ParntinG, Cuina PainTINa, 
TAPESTRY PAINTING, and EMBROIDERY, and that The Correspon- 
dence Department of Tue ART AMATEUR is open to all subscribers 
to ask for any additional! information upon any topic of art. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art Amateur 





| dd. Constable 2 


Carpets be 


« 


Brussels Carpets, 


Carpets, 


Lowell 
Bigelow Axminster 


in our new and specially prepared designs. 


Oriental Rugs 


An unsurpassed assortment for Libraries, Dining Rooms and Halls. 
Designed exclusively for our Pall trade. 


U pholstery 


Curtain Materials, Tapestries, Furniture Coverings. 


Lace Curtains 


| Sroadway K 19th treet, NU 





THE PLANT SYSTEM 


a) 


ALIC.CL Ex ‘R To the Heart of 
oS e e 
mac __ the Semi-Tropics 


by Unexcelled 
Train Service 


7 


m= 
“SYS 


Fast trains, composed exclu- 
sively of Pullman's finest Drawing- 
room, Sleeping, Dining, Library, 
and Observation Cars, from prin- 
cipal Eastern and Western Points 
direct to the doors of Florida's 
famous resorts via 


PLANT SYSTEM 
OF RAILWAYS 


Connection at Port Tampa with fast United States Mail Steam- 
o for CUBA, THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES, calling at Key 
est. 











Send for Rates, Schedules. etc., to 


J. J. FARNSWORTH 


Eastern Passenger Agent 
290 Broadway 


B. W. WRENN New York 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Savannah, Ga. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. “"" 


(Successors to GOUPIL & CO.) 


Respectfully invite attention to their Galleries containing selected 

Of the early DUTCH and ENGLISH SCHOOLS, 

L p N N and from the easels of eminent foreign artists as 
well as the most noted American Painters. 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
A SPECIAL STUDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND APPROPRIATE FRAMING 


355 FIFTH AVENUE sais. NEW YORK 


PARIS OFFICF, 2 RUE GLUCK 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, N. E. cor. 31st Street 


RARE VELVETS, BROCADES, ORIENTAL 
RUGS, POTTERIES, ANCIENT JEWELRY 
CYPRUS GLASS, ETC. 


PARIS ADDRESS, 3 RUE LAFITTE 











“This publication has in fact no equal.”"—Christian Work, New York. 


THE LIVING AGE 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


A Weekly Magazine of 


Giving yearly 3300 Double-Column Octavo 
Pages of Matter ( Making Four Large 
Volumes), Unequaled in Quality and 
Quantity. 


FOREIGN 
PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE 
Contribute to make this periodical 
penaperapere in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness 











APPEALS 
To Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste 


Every intelligent reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 


Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought 


The ablest and brightest men and women of the world have read and commended it during 
more than half a century. 


Published weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers, [5 cents each. 
Address THE LIvING AGE CoMPANY, P. O. Box 5206, Boston 





The Living Age for the Summer 


SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
SIXTEEN WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Asa special inducement to any who may desire to make a trial subscription we will send the 
magazine for sixteen weeks, beginning at any desired date, for one dollar. 








ANTIQUES. 


A large collection of special articles 
for Home Decoration and Furnish- 
ing. Orders also executed 


SYPHER & CO., 


Incorporated. 
386 Fifth Ave. (36th St.) 
New York 





Now occupying the 
entire building at 





MARSCHING’S  |_He 
FAMOUS ROMAN GOLD J Gi) =. 
Costs more than other brands, because it is i 


Pure and Reliable. — 


DON’T SPOIL YOUR WORK WITH CHEAP, INFERIOR GOLD. 
ALWAYS ASK FOR MARSCHING'S GOLD. 


MARSCHING'S 
ROMAN MATT & BURHISA 


L.D 


FOR CHINA, 


ae |// 
NB 
Wty) 








